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PROFITABLE WHEAT SOWING. 





Hand Sowing vs. Drill Sowing—Fertilising 
—Time for Sowing—The Kind of Seed 


Needed. 
Corres pondence of The Progressive Farmer. 


Ocor last week's article on wheat 
was how to prepare the ground. The 
next we want to kriow is, How and 
when to sow wheat for a profit. The 
writer has seen it sown almost every 
way and sowed it at all times from 
the middle of September until the 
frst of January in North Carolina 
and Virginia. No matter how well 
your ground may be prepared, or 
how good your seed may be, or how 
much fertilizer you may use, if your 
wheat is not sowed right and at the 
right time all is in vain that you can 
or may do to make a profitable yield. 
The old plan of 

S0WING WHEAT WITH THE HANDS 
will nut do to bring a profitable yield 
of wheat. When you sow with the 
hands, you get some too thick, some 
too thin, and some will get ploughed 
in too deep, some not deep enough 
and still others not at all. 

Now, with wheat sowed in that 
condition, how could you expect a 
profitable yield? You find all over 
the country men who will go after 
the corn is gathered and plough up 
just what little loose ground there is 
and sow it down with the hands and 
expect to make wheat. And off of 
that kind of sowing they would get 
about five bushels of wheat per acre 
and their seed would cost $1 and 
their work to sow it would be worth 
$1 and it would cost $1 to harvest it 
all told before they could get it 
thrashed. It would cost them about 
¢4 per acre. And at the price wheat 
has been selling tor the last two years 
his five bushels of wheat would net 
him $350. So you see he is losing 
instead of gaining on wheat raising. 

My experience and observation 
has convinced me there is 
BUT ONE PROFITABLE WAY TO sOW 


WHEAT 
and that is drillit after the ground 


has been thoroughly prepared, as we 
described in our last article on this 
subject. Drillit and use fertilizer. 
There is no use to drill and fertilize 
itif your ground is not thoroughly 
ploughed. If it isnot ploughed good 
and deep the fertilizer will do harm 
in place of good. 

Last year we took one acrein a 
three acre lot and drilled it with 
about 225 pounds to the acre of 13 
per cent. acid phosphate. The land 
Was just common upland and the 
acre made 15 bushels of wheat. We 
took the other two acres, the very 
same kind of land, and sowed them 
down with our hands and ploughed 
the wheat in with shovel ploughs; 
on these two acres we made about 5 
or 6 bushels, a yield about one third 
on two acres of what was made on 
one acre properly prepared and well 
drilied and fertilized. To prepare 
the acre we drilled cost about $1, the 
seed $1, the fertilizer about $2, to 
sow it $1, and to harvest and thrash 
it $1.50, making a tatal cost of about 
$650. The fifteen bushels of wheat 
atthe selling price when we thrashed 
Would have net us about $11.25 that 
Would have given us a profit of about 
$4.75 to that acre, a very good profit 
for common olay upland. And on 
the two acres we did not drill we 
lost in place of gaining. 

There was a man who lived near 
us last year and he prepared all his 
8round well and fertilized it. Part 
of it he drilled and the other he 
sowed down both wheat and fertili- 
“er with his hands. And on what 
he drilled he made about as much 
’gain per acre as he made on what 
he sowed with his bands To drill 
wheat is the only sensible way there 
'S to put it in the ground and my ex- 
perience has been that it is the only 
Profitable way to sow. If you have 
land thatis rich enough to bring 
Wheat without fertilizer, I am of the 
*Pinion that it will pay you to drill 
't. And this for the simple reason 
that if we just sow enough wheat 
a on @ lot of land to bring a good 
— and one-fifth gets covered so 
— that it never comes, and one- 
to doesn’’ getpeoyered so deep as 

set enough Amoisture to come, 
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ered at all, this leaves us two-fifths 
which will get covered right and 
oome up. Could you expect two 

fifths enough wheat on a piece of 
ground to bring you a profitable 
yield. These figures are not given 
to be the case all the while, but they 
give you a good idea of what the re- 
sults are from sowing with the hand. 
This being the case with sowing with 
the hands, it is not the case with a 
good disc drill. These will open the 
ground just the right depth for you 
and put every grain of wheat to its 
place and then cover every grain 
just the rigbt depth, and every grain 
will come up if itis sound wheat. 
Now 

A WORD ABOUT USING FERTILIZER. 

Our people should have all the in- 
formation and advice on this that 
they can get, for there is but little 
land in North Carolina that will 
make wheat without fertilizer, and 
since it is very costly, if we do not 
know how to use it to pay, we will 
lose muney on it, and that fast. 

As to the amount to put to the 
acre, that is something that every 
man will have to find out by trying 
it on his land. I can only give you 
some idea of that and you can learn 
something up here in the Western 
part of North Carolina on these old 
red hill sides. If we will prepare 
our land right and put 300 pounds 
of 13 per cent. acid phosphate to the 
acre, it will pay us right well. And 
the better quality we use the less to 
the acre will bring the same yield. 
There is one mistake which people 
who have never used any fertilizer 
on wheat make, and that is they put 
their fertilizer on the poorest land 
they have. 

In the neighborhood some man 
perhaps has used the drill and fer- 
tilizer and made a good yield of 
wheat—maybe somewhere about 15 
or 20 bushels per acre—and when 
this news reaches his neighbors, 
some of them will say: ‘I am go- 
ing to try the drill and fertilizer this 
fall. I have an old field out here 
that I have not made anything on 
for years and I am going to try drill- 
ing and fertilizing it and see what I 
ean do.’’ So he does and makes 
about 5 or 6 bushels to the acre, and 
he then says, ‘‘Well, there is no pay 
in fertilizer,’’ or ‘‘The fertilizer is 
no good.”’ Yet if he had sown the 
same land without the fertilizer the 
wheat would not have been worth 
cutting. lf you wish fertilizer to 
pay, you put it on land that will that 
will yield 8 bushels to the acre, and 
I will assure you that if you do your 
work right, it will bring you 16 or 
18 bushels per acre with the fertilizer. 

As to 
THE TIME WHEAT SHOULD BE SOWN 
most men differ, and the best way is 
for us to learn by trying and seeing 
at what time it will do best. This is 
a very important part of making a 
profitable crop of wheat. We find 
all over the State people sowing 
wheat at all times from the last.two 
weeks in September until Christmas. 
Now, my experience has been that 
the season for planting or sowing 
anything covers about two weeks 
and the wheat sowing two weeks in 
Western North Carolina is from the 
10th of October to the 25th of Oc- 
tober, and if we wish to make a 
profitable yield of wheat, this is the 
time to sow it. Everything which 
we plant or sow to bear grain or 
fruit of any kind, requires to be in 
the ground so many days, weeks or 
months that it may grow bear, and 
mature a profitable crop. And for 
wheat it takes just even eight months 
for it to mature, if itis good healthy 
wheat. And we find that all over 
the State wheat will be ready to cut 
from the 10th to the 20th of June, 
no matterif it was sowed Christmas. 
Now, if it reqaires eight months to 
grow and fully mature and is always 
ready to cut from the 10th to the 
20th June that would make sowing 
time from the 10th to 20th of Oc- 
tober all over the State of North 
Carolina. 

Finally, a few suggestions as to 
the seed. Use 

NOTHING BUT THE BEST SEED 
and have it well cleaned before sow- 
ing. If you possibly can, have all the 
faulty and cockerel taken out. Most 





men put just the very amount on 





the ground they want to grow there, 
and if one-tenth of it is cockerel and 
one-tenth wheat that doesn’t come 
up and one-tenth wheat that has not 
vitality enough to start the wheat 
off after it comes up, that leaves 
seven tenths of the wheat you wished 
to stand on the ground. An! all 
men know that if a piece of ground 
lacks three tenths being wheat 
enough on it, that ground will not 
bring a profitable crop. 
Reader, if you will follow the 
above in sowing your wheat, I think 
you will be pleased with the results. 
ZEB B. Pyatr 
McDowell Co., N. C. 
The largest bull at the Pan-Ameri- 
can was a Shorthorn that weighed 
twenty seven hundred and fifty 
pounds. The smallest full grown 
animal was a French Canadian cow, 
and she weighed less than four 
hundred. 





NEW LANDS TO BE OPENED UP. 


We learn from Wallace’s Farmer 
that the State of Montana will 
shortly have a land sale that will 
eclipse that in Oklahoma where 
2,000,000 acres were disposed of to 
homeseekers. About 3,000,000 acres 
distributed throughout all Montana 
will be auctioneered off. A State 
law prohibits the sale of any lands 
at less than $10 per acre and where 
it fails to receive bids of that much 
the State boards of commissioners 
will only lease the lands to the high- 
est bidder. The board decided that: 
purchases by any one person shall 
be limited to 160 acres agricultnral 
or 640 acres grazing land 





Our farmers are beginning to sow 
wheat, but very little has been sown 
up to this time. I think our farmers 
saved more fodder and hay than 
usual, and our corn crop is about an 
average in Jackson. I hear farmers 
from adjoining counties say that 
they have fine crops of corn. We 
have had three weeks of ideal Octo- 
ber weather, very light frosts to 
date.—A. J. Long, Sr., Jackson Co , 
N.C. 


THE SHREDDER IN MECKLENBURG. 








A Machine That is Revolutionizing the 
Methods of Harvesting. the Corn Crop. 
The corn shredder is a new thing 

in this section of the country and is 
arousing almost as much interest 
among the farmers as did the ap 
pearance of the perambulating 
thresher, some years ago. Two of 
these shredders are being operated 
in Mecklenburg county, one by Mr. 
Robert Wallace, of Eastfield, and 
the other by Mr. Oscar Hunter, of 
Sharon. The shredders are run by 
steam power and are moved from 
farm to farm, like wheat threshers. 
Mr Wallace’s shredder is now at 
work on the farm of Mr. John Sims, 
about three miles north of the city, 
and its operations are being watched 
with much interest by the neighbor- 
ing farmers. 

The introduction of the shredder 
marks a new era in agricultural 
operations in Mecklenburg. The 
shredder takes the corn as it wascut 
from the field, shucks the ear and | 
by means of a belt elevator sends 
the grain to the bins. The stalks, 
shucks and fodder are cut to shreds 
and by means of another elevator 
are conveyed to the barn loft. The 
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PROFITABLE VS. UNPROFITABLE FARM 
MANAGEMENT. 





Poor Management of Maryland Soils Keeps 
Value of Best at About $10 Per Acre—Land 
no More Fertile in Pennsylvania Brings 
$125 per Aore—Difference Due to Less 
Thrifty Methods—A Paper That Can be 
Studied With Profit by Farmers Every- 
where. 

The Department of Agriculture 
has just issued a bulletin treating of 
the exhaustion and abandonment of 
soils. The report is compiled from 
the testimony of Prof. Milton Whit- 
ney, Chief of the Division of Soils, 
before the Industrial Commission. 

The abandonment of soils is at- 
tributed to exhaustion, development 
of new areas, attempts to grow crops 
unsuited to particular soils, scarcity 
of water, unfavorable climatic con- 
ditions, flooding and inundation by 
storms and tides, labor and expense 
of maintaining proper physical oon- 
ditions, social conditions and trans- 
portation conditions. 

MARYLAND AND VIRGINIA. 

In speaking of the cause of the de- 
terioration and abandonment of lands 
in Maryland and Virginia Prof. Whit- 
ney says ; 

“The exhaustion of the soils, of 
which we have heard so much in 
Maryland, Virginia and the South- 
ern States, is due unquestionably to 
improper and injudicious methods of 
cultivation and cropping. It is also 
due to the decrease in value of farm 
crops, due in turn to the cheaper 
production in the West and to the 
reduced cost of transportation, and 
to the increase and development of 
special industries in other localities 
—for example, in the production of 
the white burley tobacco in Ohio, 
which yields more per acre, is grown 
ata less cost per pound, and can be 
sold at a cheaper price than the 
Maryland leaf, and has largely taken 


‘the place.of the Maryland leaf in the 


foreign markets, particularly in the 
French and Belgian markets. 
OLD MORTGAGES A BURDEN. 

‘Furthermore, the changes in the 
social conditions due to the Civil 
War and the mortgages which are 
still outstanding against the lands 
have been a contributing cause to 
the abandonment or to the deteriora- 
tion of many of these areas. It has 
been found possible in many portions 
of Maryland, with the prevailing 
crops and methods of cultivation, to 
obtain a fair interest on the labor 
and expense of cultivation, but it 
has been impossible to obtain a liv- 
ing from the land if at the same 
time the interest on mortgages, 
which have been running since the 
war, has had to be met. And I know 
of once prosperous communities in 
Southern Maryland where they could 
still be successful, where they could 
produce sufficient to maintain fami- 
lies without stint and with a fair 
degree of comfort, but where nearly 
all the farms are mortgaged as an 
inheritance of 30 years ago, and it is 
impossible to support the families 
and to pay off the mortgages at the 
same time. Areas now are being 
abandoned from that cause through 
out Maryland and the South. 

SOILS NOT EXHAUSTED. 

‘One of the most important causes 
of deterioration, however, and I 
think I should put this first of all, is 
the method and system of agricul- 
ture that prevails throughout these 
States. The division of soils made a 





farmers who have had their corn 
crop handled by the shredder are | 
delighted with the result. Every | 
particle of the crop is saved and at | 
the same time stored away, saving &| 
great deal of labor, time and expense | 
in the handling. The appearance of 
the shredder on the Mecklenburg | 
farms means the passing of the old | 
system of harvesting the corn crop. | 
—Charlotte Ooserver. 

The fall of the year is the time to, 
buy fowls of the pure breeds, and 
prices are then lower and the ma-| 
jority of breeders do not care to 
winter more stock than they can ac- 
commodate comfortably, being conse- 
quently disposed to sell at lower 
prices than in the spring. Better) 
stock can also be obtained in the | 
fall, as breeders have more on hand | 
from which to select, and can more 
easily satisfy customers.—Farm and 





Freside. 


careful survey with soil maps of two 
of the counties of Southern Mary- 
land this year—St. _Mary’s county 
and Calvert county—and of Lancas 
ter county, Pennsylvia, and the 
study of the conditions which have 
prevailed and the methods particu 
larly which have been used in these 
two areas has been a matter of con- 
siderable interest to me. 

‘‘In the first place, I would state 
that the soils of Southern Maryland 
are in no way exhausted in the sense 
that that term is generally used— 
that is, a chemical analysis shows 
that they have sufficient food for in- 
numerable crops and that there is 
apparently no lack of plant food in 
the soil. 

WHERE ST. MARY'S EQUALS LANCASTER 

‘‘Unquestionably the soil has been 
abused, the methods of cultivation 
and of cropping have been injudici- 
ously selected and the soils ure not 
now as productive as they should be. 


There is one areain particular of a 
certain soil with a heavy subsoil in 
St. Mary’s county—probably about 
40 per cent. of the area of the county 
—that isin my opinion as valuable 
in its way, and in much the same 
way as the limestone soil of Penn- 
sylvania. This soil in 8t. Mary's 
county sells for from $1 to $3 per 
acre in forest, as it usually is, or for 
about $10 per acre where it is under 
cultivation, while the soils in Lan- 
caster county sell now at from $125 
to $150 an acre. 
“But on the soil in 8t. Mary's 
county there have been several good 
farms that have been keptup. The 
Maryland farmer grows on soils in 
good condition from fifteen to twenty 
bushels of wheat; he grows clover ; 
he grows tobacco, and he gets from 
6 to 10 cents a pound for the tobacco. 
The Pennsylvania farmer grows from 
twenty-five to thirty-five bushels of 
wheat ; he grows clover and grass, a8 
in Maryland, under good treatment, 
and he grows tobacco, from which 
he gets from 6 to 10 cents a pound 
also. He gets the same price, but a 
larger yield. Itis heavier tobacco. 

SOCIAL CONDITIONS CONTBASTED. 

‘‘Now, from a consideration of the 
crops that are obtained from this 
Southern Maryland area and of the 
staple crops and of the yields and 
values obtained from the soils of 
Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, it 
seems to me evident that the soils of 
Southern Maryland ought to havea 
relatively higher value; and the 
reason why they have not is largely, 
in my opinion, because of the social 
conditions and the methods of ferm- 
ing. If yougo intothe home of a 
Lancaster county farmer and sit 
down to dinner with him he has an 
abundanoe of foodin great variety. 
Everything, the chances are, has 
been grown upon his own farm. The 
meat has been raised by himself, the 
vegetables have been growr in his 
garden or in his fields, the preserves 
or whatever they may have for their 
dessert have been made by their 
families from the products of their 
garden. Even the sugar, the chances 
are, has been produced on the place, 
and actually nothing but the tea, 
coffee, salt and pepper has been pur- 
chased that goes to make up the 
family meal. 

METHODS OF FARMING. 


“The families as a rule are large. 
They have a good many children. 
The boys and girls are all brought 
up to work on the farm. 

“It is the rarest thing that any of 
them leave the community or leave 
the farm. They stay there and they 
marry. It is a common thing for 
them to settle ona portion of the 
farm or on some neighboring farm. 
The farms are small, and labor is all 
done by the owner and his family. 
The girls are all brought up to look 
after the house. There is no expense 
for servants. They have their gar 
den and their fruit. They put up 
their preserves and their apple but- 
ter and such things for their winter 
use. 

‘‘We find that very few products 
are sold from Lancaster county ; very 
few things are sent out of the county 
except tobacco and stock. And they 
not only feed up all their corn and 
hay that they grow to their stock, 
but they import it often from other 
States and from other counties so 
that they can raise more stock and 
make more beef and mutton. Most 
of the products of the farm, includ. 
ing the wheat, which is ground 
up for flour in adjoining mills, are 
used on the farm or manufactured 
there into some sort of product that 
is sold or is used up in the district. 

‘There are manufactures and in 
dustries which require to be kept up 
in the large city of Lancaster and 
many smaller towns, in which there 
is a ready market for everything 
that is produced in the county, and 
the interesting thing is that the sup- 
ply and demand are nearly equal, so 
that very little is sent out of the 
county and very little is brought in. 
The result is that it is a happy and 
contented and prosperous ccmmun.- 
ity. The lands have been handed 
down from generation to generation 
for ages, and people seldom think of 





leaving the place. They are a con- 
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tented and happy and prosperous 
people. 
WHY MARYLANDERS LOSE. 

‘In Maryland the methods are al- 
together different. In the first place, 
the Maryland farm is seldom worked 
by the man who owns it. There is 
for some reason an unfortunate pre- 
judice which prevails in many locali- 
ties, at any rate in Maryland, against 
& man who actually goes into the 
field and works hisland. He usually 
has an overseer, a man who is paid 
to look after and direet his interests 
instead of doing this himself. Fre- 
quently he has not even so much com- 
trol over his interests and lete his 
land out to a tenant farmer, whe 
farms it in his own way, by his own 
methods and for a portion of the 
crop, and occasionally for a money 
consideration. 

‘“‘The crops grown are the ordinary 
crops of general agriculture. They 
have corn, wheat and tobacoo. The 
competition from the West and the. 
low prices of wheat and oorn make 
them scarcely profitable. The com- 
petition with the Ohio tobacco and 
the general specialization which-has 
taken place in the tobacco industry 
and the necessity of producing some- 
thing that is peculiarly adapted toa 
certain market or to a certain de 
mand have lowered the price of 
Maryland tobacco. 

‘‘Now, after the Maryland farmer 
has raised these three things he has 
done, as he thinks, the best 
he can and he has nothing further te 
consider for his development. The 
corn is fed mainly to his work stook, 
and it all goes to that and his own 
labor. The wheat is sold and sent 
off the farmin exchange for flour, 
which he buys at a considerable in- 
crease in cost over whatit would 
have cost himif he could have had 
it ground in his own neighborhood. 
The tobacco, of course, is sold and 
goes out in exchange for productions 
of all kinds for himself and family. 
He buys his meat, he buys his gro- 
ceries and he frequently buys the 
vegetables that he should have raised 
in his garden. 

IMPROVIDENOE AKD THRIFT. 


‘There is no comparison between 
the conditions in a prosperous com- 
munity like Lancaster county and 
the improvident methods that pre- 
vailin some of our Maryland ooun- 
ties and Virginia communities. There 
is no comparison whatever between 
the economical methods that are em-* 
ployed, and it seems to me that one 
of the most important contributing 
causes to the abandonment and im- 
poverishment of the lands in Mary- 
land and Virginia and of many of 
the Southern States is due t> this 
one fact—that the farmers do not 
use the same thrifty methods that 
have marked the success of farmers 
in Lancaster county and in many 
other counties of the Northern 
States.’’ ’ 


Prof. Gilbert, of Ottawa, Canada, 
was recently asked why poultry is 
valuable to the farmer. He summed 
up the whole field so nicely in hia 
reply that we quote as follows: ‘‘Be- 
cause he ought by their means to con- 
vert a great deal of the waste of his 
farm into money in the shape of eggs 
and chickens for market. Because 
with intelligent management they 
ought to be all year revenue pro 
ducers, with the exception of per- 
haps two months during the moult- 
ing season. Because poultry will 
yield him quicker return for the cap- 
ital invested than any other depart- 
ment of agriculture.’’ 

Lighting a bee smoker is a quick 
operation if rightly dons. Here isa 
pointer: When through work don't 
empty out the fire and unburned 
material. Stuff some grass in the 
nozzle to stop the draft, when the 
fire will gradually go out, leaving 
some charred brands that kindle 
very easily. Use planer shavings 
for fuel. Poke a hole at one side in 
the half-burnt remains of the i.st 
fire, drop in a lighted piece of paper, 
give a puff or two, sprinkle in some 
fresh fuel, give another puff or two, 
fill up the smoker, and put on the 
cover. This is away ahead of light. 
ing fresh shavings saturated with 





kerosene oil.—Selected. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. j 


. We believe that the price of cot- | 
ton will advance soon. Crop condi- | 
ditions warrant this belief, and it is 
strengthened by the dispatch from 
Londor which appears on the next 
page.- 

Speaking of the article ‘-Don’t Use 
Big Words,"’ printed on page 5, we 
wrote: ‘This old friend is again 
going the rounds of the press.’”’ Our 
printer has madeit, ‘This old jiend,”’ 
etc. Perhaps fiend is a better word. 


Everywhere on the streets we hear 
the Fair’s‘‘wide-open’'policy severely 
condemned. ‘“‘I have not before been 
on the side of the moralists in this 
miatter,’’ said a well-known Raleigh 
man Wednesday night, ‘‘but the con- 
dition of affairs this year is appall- 
ing.’' 

From nearly every section of the 
State comes the report that farmers 
have harvested larger quantities of 
hay this season than ever before. 
This is indeed encouraging. North 
Carolina lards rank high in hay pro- 
duction, and there is not much rea- 
gon in killing North Carolina grass 
all sammer and paying high prices 
for Western hay in winter. 

We regret that owing to the press 
of other matter we are unable to give 
a fuller report of the meeting of the 
North Carolina Presbyterian Synod 
in Charlotte. Perhaps the most im- 
portant work done was the call of 
Dr. J. W. Stagg as field secretary of 
the twentieth century movement. 
The Synod is very enthusiastic in 
this matter, and it is expected that 
$300,000 will be raised for North 
Carolina Presbyterian schools with- 
in a year. 


Hon. Josiah Turner, aged 80 years, 
died Saturday in Hillsboro. Few 
men have rendered our State greater 
service thanhe. Absolutely fearless 
and incorruptible, his record as edi- 
tor of The Raleigh Sentinel during 
the dark days of reconstruction 
should have won him greater honors 
while he lived, and should now keep 
his memory green through the years 
tocoms. A moreextended notice of 
his oareer will be givon in our next 
issue. 


ae ee 
RURAL FREE DELIVERY IN NORTH 
CAROLINA. 


_—- 


In this State, the interest in rural 
free delivery of mails is daily grow. 
ing stronger. Within the last three 
or four moxths, a remarkably large 
number of applications for the estab- 
lishment of routes have been for- 
warded to the Postoffice Department, 
and many other routes will doubt- 
less be laid off this winter. 

The Raleigh Post’s Washington 
correspondent reports that applica- 
tions from this State are now pend- 
ing, as follow: From F rst district, 
mone; Second, 1; Third, 6; Fourtb, 
21; Fifth, 13 ; Sixth, 88 ; Seventh, 22; 
Eighth, 33; Ninth, 37 

Thirty two routes are now in 
operation in the State, with head- 
quarters at the following offices: 
Greenville, 4 carriers; Grifton, 3; 
Clinton, 1; Smithfield, 1; Raleigh, 3; 
Oxford, 2 ; Charlotte, 1; Wilmington, 
1; Monroe, 1 ; Gibson, 1 ; Lamberton, 
1; China Grove, 1; Asheville, 4; 
Mayville, 2 ; St. Thomas, 2; Waspton, 


do complain, of the indiscriminate 


| Many such shows amuse or instruct 


/at the Fair last week, and they de- 


'forms of entertainment that give 


construted fakes and puzzles with 


— aaneneemerieninieninell 
THE STATE FAIZ—THE ONE THING 
NEEDED. 


Perhaps it does no good, but when 
one feels that he ought to speak he 


ineffective. Some one ought to 
speak, and speak with emphasis, re- 
garding the character of the side 
shows that are allowed to flaunt 
their vileness in the faces of those 
who come to Raleigh expecting to, 
find the Annual Fair, supported by 
the State, free from immoral fea- 
tures, or at the very least keeping 
such features in the background. If, 
it were a strictly private enterprise, 
supported exclusively by private 
citizens as a money-making invest- 
ment, we should perhaps have no 
right to protest so earnestly against 
the sacrifice of respsctability for 
dollars. But since this Fair is aided 
by the State of North Carolina, 
whose people do not believein foster- 
ing vice and immorality, even for a 
money consideration, we feel that 
we have a right tocomplain, and we 


admission of side shows. 
We know and freely admit that 
some side shows should be allowed. 


without fostering evil, and an ex | 
cellent Midway of such attractions 
could be secured foraimostany Fair. 
There were a number of such shows 


serve encouragement, just as do all 


pleasure or amusement without im- 
planting corrupting influences. Nor 
do we protest against ingeniously 


which it is perhaps true that most 
people like to be bumbugged. But 
against the vulgar and indecent 
shows that corrupt rather than 
amuse, fostering vice and lawless- 
ness, we do protest. And in our 
opinion there can be no excuse for 
the admission of such exhibitions, 
unless we accept the plea sometimes 
made that the fairs will not pay 
without the money secured by the 
partnership with these degrading 
enterprises. We do not believe that 
the Fair is so dependent upon one or 
two dozen exhibitions of obscenity, 
but if it be true, then in the name 
of common decency let the State in- 
crease its appropriation so as to 
maintain our Fairs without this 
feature, or withdraw its support 
entirely. 


Of these shows of the baser sort 
we have reason to believe that not 
one-fourth as many were to be found 
in all the extensive Midway of the 
Pan-American Exposition as were at 
our little State Fair last week. And 
at none of those in Buffalo were to 
be seen the vulgar outside exhibi 
tions that were flaunted in the faces 
of North Carolina's best women last 
week, and in the faces of young peo- 
ple sent from homes where the 
liberal support of the State was ac- 
cepted as a guarantee of freedom 
from vicious and degrading influ- 
ences. 


It is not a pleasure to write thus 
of a Fair which we should like to 
commend with unstinted praise, but 
a sense of justice compels it. The 
people of the State support the Fair, 
and if they will make their influence 
felt in the proper manner and at the 
proper time, they can change its 
policy in the particular of which we 
complain. 

The exhibits of the Fair are of 
great educational value, and these 
annual reunions of the people giva 
vleasure to all that attend them, and 
the ore thing needed to make the 
Fair worthy of thefull support of the 
State is a dissolution of co-partner- 
ship with these disgraceful side 
shows, such a dissolution as was 
effected by President R. H. Battle 
in 1899 





Since the foregoing article was 
written, Secretary Pogue has made 
this statement : 

“Much of the Midway, especially 
the dancing and high gaming, bas 
been extremely offensive to the man- 


from the greunds it becomesa living 
issue with the managers of the Fair 
and must be decided on the side of 
decency, common sense and good 
morale befere the next Fair. There 
ara a plenty of meritorious shows of 
aufficient diversity of character to 
furnish a Midway that will amuse 
and instruct the public without the 
promisouous racket and objection- 
able features with which we have 


agement and while not expelled | 


LAST WEEK’S MEETING OF COTTON 
GROWERS. 


The meeting of the ‘North Caro- 
lina Cotton Farmers’ State Assoocia- 
tion’’ held in this city last Wednes- 
day night resulted in the elimination 
of the word ‘‘cotton’’ from its title 
and the launching of a new farmers’ 
organization. The meeting was not 
nearly so well attended as that held 
here September 25th to discuss the 
cotton seed question. President R. 
H. Speight presided. Secretary 
Parker reported that several county 
organizations had been formed as a 
result of the call issued by the Sep- 
tember meeting. 

The preamble and statement of 
general purposes of the new organi- 
zation (which we expect to publish 
next week) do not differ materially 
from those of the Farmers’ Alliance. 
One of the special objects of the As- 
sociation is thussetforth: ‘‘Believ 
ing that the value of cotton seed and 
their products bave not been fully 
realized, we especially invite experi 
mental and scientific research to 
bring out their many uses and toadd 


ito their value, commercially, as a 


’ 


food and as a fertilizer. 
The Constitution, briefly stated, is 
as follows: All persons interested 
in agriculture are eligible to mem- 
bership. New members must sign 
a pledge to “conform to the rules 
and requirements’’ of the Associa- 
tion and pay all dues until their 
names are stricken from the roll. 
Dues are 50 cents per year. County 
and township organizations are pro- 
vided for, the former to meet quar- 
terly and the latter monthly, with 
anannual State meeting to be held 
in Raleigh. 

Tho officers elected at the cotton 
growers’ meeting in September were 
continued in office, the only change 
being the election of Col. J. B. 
Grimes to succeed Mr. Hector Mc- 
Lean on the Executive Committee. 
This Executive Committee was in- 
structed to push the work of local 
organization. 

The next meeting of the Associa- 
tion will be held in Raleigh, January 
14th, 1902, at 7:30 p. m. 


STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY MEETS. 


The twenty-second annual meeting 
of the North Carolina State Horticul- 
tural Society was held in this city 
last Thursday evening. President 
J. Van Lindley, the well known nur- 
seryman, presided. Entomologist 
Franklin Sherman, the Secretary, 
made a verbal report of the session 
held in Asheville last January, at 
which time a number of new mem- 
bers were received. 

A resolution was adopted urging 

the State Fair authorities to offer 
premiums for the best exhibits of 
well known varieties of fruit instead 
of for collections of miscellaneous va- 
rieties as at present. 
The fruit fair idea was mentioned, 
but not thoroughly discussed. It is 
probable that an exhibition of straw- 
berries and other small fruits will be 
held in Raleigh and Charlotte noxt 
spring, and a late fruit fair in Ashe- 
ville next fall. 

Officers were elected for the ensu- 
ing year as follows: 

President—J. Van Lindley, of Po- 
mona. 

General Vice-President—O. W. 
Blacknall, of Kittrell. 

Secretary: - Treasurer — 
Sherman, Raleigh. 

Executive Committee—J. Van 
Lindley, Chairman; J. F. Gulliver, 
B von Herff, O. W. Blacknall, T. K 
Bruner, Franklin Sherman, P. H. 
Beck. 

District Vice Presidents — W. L. 
Baxter, Ridgeway; Geo. N. Ives, 
Newport; Wm Cole, Waynesville ; 
P. H. Beck, Southern Pines; Moses 
Cone, Blowing Rock. 

At night Prof. J. A. Holmes gave 
avery inieresting lecture on ‘the 

Forest and Fruit Possibilities of 
Western Nerth Carolina,’’ and Mr. 
Sherman discu‘sed in an equally en 
tertaining manser the iuesect ene. 
mies of the orchard. Both lectures 
were illustrated by excellent stereop- 
ticon views that impressed upon the 
mind the lessons each speaker 
wished to teach. 

Mr. T. K. Bruner, discu:sing the 
advantages of western North Caro 
lina as an apple growing region, said 
that many of our mountuin counties 





Franklin 





unfortunately had todeal during the 
Fair jnst closed.”’ 

This is an encouraging statement, 
and we hope that it means better 
things It seems to us, however, 
that the management should have 
known something of the character of 
every show before granting it ad- 
mission. 

Let Secretary Pogne's reform be 
as thorough as possible—this is the 
wish of nine-tenths of the friends of 





2; Boltineau, 1; Kindred, 1. 


the Fair. 


could each raise and sell profitably 
1,000,000 bushels of apples each year 
it proper transportation facilities 
were afforded. The industry is grow 
ing steadily. A Watauga county 
member of the Society now has a 
young apple orchard of 37,000 trees. 


| the east oan raise apples as success- 





scientifically. 


And Secretary Sherman says that 


fully as the mountain region if the 
people will only fight the insect 
pests a little more earnestly and 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 8TATE LIT- 
ERARY AND HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


The second annual meeting of the 
State Literary and Historical Asso 
ciation was held in this city last 
Tuesday night and was, we are glad 
to say, a complete success both in 
point of attendance and in work ac- 
complished. 

Very properly the first thing on 
the program was »#n address by 
Chairman G. A. Grimsley of the Li- 
brary Committee on ‘‘The Status of 
the Library Movement in North 
Carolina,’’ in which special atten- 
tion was given the rural school li- 
brary law and its workings. The 
Association should have the ever- 
lasting gratitude of the people of the 
State for securing the passage of this 
law in the last Legislature ; but for 
its earnest efforts years would have 
elapsed before such a measure would 
have found a place on our atatute 
books. 

Perhaps the most thoughtful ad 
dress was Judge R. W. Winston’s 
‘‘What Durham County is Doing and 





| f r Public Schools.’’ This address 
| contains much matter worthy of the 
lattention of all interested in the 
public school problem, and also much 
matter calculated to arouse the in- 
different. We hope to publish it in 
full in our next issue. 

And this Association not only talks 
of doing things, but it «uctually 
does them. At the meeting last 
week two worthy movements “were 
set on foot, both of which will doubt- 
less be pushed to success. One is 
for the celebration of the landing 
of Raleigh's colony on Roanoke 
sland, this celebration to be held 
on that island next summer. And, 
by the way, this fact makes our lead- 
ing article on page 4, especially time- 
ly. The other movement begun is 
for the erection of a statue of Sir 
Walter Raleigh to be placed in the 
city bearing his name. This sugges. 
tion was received with enthusiasm, 
and many liberal money subscrip- 
tions were pledged before the meet- 
ing adjourned. 

A friend cf the writer, one of the 
officers of the Association, says that 
the best feature of the meeting was 
Prof. Henry Jerome Stockard’s 
poem, “Sir Walter Raleigh.’’ We 
confess to some prejudice against 
most of the matter called North 
Carolina poetry—a prejudice shared, 
we think, by most members of the 
State Press Association—but it gives 
us pleasure to say that we regard 
Prof. Stockard’s poem asa very meri 
torious production, genuine poetry, 
and we hope to publish it in an early 
issue of THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 

The officers chosen for the ensuing 
year are admirably equipped for 
their respective positions ; we do not 
think that the list could be im- 
proved upon. Here itis: Prerident, 
Hon. H. G. Connor, vf Wilson; First 
Vice-President, James Sprunt, of 
Wilmington ; Second Vice-President, 
Mrs Sallie S. Cotton, of Pitt county ; 
Third Vice-President, Joseph P. 
Caldwell, of Charlotte. 

Asa member of the Association, 
we should like to suggest that at the 
next meeting half an hour be set 
apart for short talks from members 
generally—those whose names do 
not appear on the program for set 
speeches, but who may nevertheless 
be able to make some suggestions 
calculated to increase the usefulness 
of the organization and extend its 
influence. 


—~o + 


Mr. L. Banks Holt, of Graham, 
well known throughout North Carc- 
lina as farmer and manufacturer, is 
| the new Presiient of the State Agri- 
| Caltural Society, and under his man- 
|agement the 1902 State Fair wil 
| undoubtedly be a success. 
ee a 
WHHAT FOR Hay. 

It is argued, and with much show 
| of reason, that where the production 
| of grain per acre is as iow as in this 
| State, wheatis more valuable as a 
| hay crop than asa grain crop. Those 
| of our tarmers whose supply of st 
| food is short should sow a tew 
|for the purpose of 
next spring, 
| will 


| 





|Suy upon the subject: 
| wheat for hay is becoming 





when they see them every day.”’ 


What the State Ought to be Doing} iin. wadek 
ries, 





The Thinkers. 


“SUCCESSFUL CO-OPERATION IN KANSAS,” 








Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

Perhaps the enclosed clipping, 
“Successful Co-operation in Kansas,”’ 
may be of interest to the readers of 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. It shows 
what has been done by the ‘‘pioneers 
of co-operation’’ in Kansas, and how, 
by the cute strategy of the Solomon 
farmers’ elevators, it got into three 
syndicate elevators, is very refresh. 
ing, proving that the town of Solo- 
mon has an appropriate name. 

U. B. Gwynn. 
Rockingham Co., N. C. 





SUCCESSFUL CO OPERATION IN KANSAS. 


Apparently the farmers. of the 


| West, despite the isolation of their 


Bh) 


work and the ‘‘individualism’’ of 
their training, are to be the pioneers 
of co-operation in this country. At 
all events, nearly ali the important 
successes in co-operation during re- 
cent years have been made among 


| them. To co operative fire insurance 


companies and co-operative cream 
have now for many 
years been so remarkably profitable 
over widening districts, must be 
added co-operative elevators in 
steadily increasing number. A re- 
cent letter to the Omaha ‘Bee’’ 
from Solomon, Kansas, brings out 
forcibly the success achieved by one 
of these co-operative elevators—a 
success somewhat exceptionable, it 
is true, because this elevator is ina 
district traversed by three railroads, 
not yet consolidated. For two years 
the syndicate which controls most of 
the elevators in central Kunsas had 
kept the price of wheat at Solomon 
fourteen cents below thatat Kansas 
City, though ordinary railroad and 
shipping charges accounted for a 
difference of cnly ten cents—and 
even this difference exceeded by one- 
halj that between Chicago and New 
York, where water competition helps 
regulate railroad rates. At the last 
session of the Logislature the farm- 
ers endeavored to secure relief by a 
statute against the elevator trust, 
and when their biil failed the farm- 
ers about Solomon organized their 
co operative association, put com 
petent men in charge, and gave all 
members the privilege of selling their 
wheat to other elevators if they paid 
one cent a bushel to the association. 

This last regulation proved better 
than a requirement that the mem- 
mers bring all their wheat to the as- 
sociation, no matter what they were 
offered elsewhere. This is how it 
worked: 

‘From the time the farmers’ eleva- 
tor opened it received ninety per 
cent. of the wheat marketed in Sol- 
omon, while the three syndicate ele. 
vators received less than ten per 
cent. On July i6 the farmers’ ele- 
vator was paying fifty-two cents a 
bushel for wheat, four cents higher 
than the syndicate. The day fol- 
lowing, one of the syndicates opened 
the fight on the farmers’ elevator 
by offering fifty five cents a bushel. 
This was immediately reported to 
the manager of the farmers’ eleva- 
tor, but instead of trying to meet 
the price, as fast as the wheat came 
in. he weighed it, gave the owner the 
correct weight, and thensent him on 
to the sy ndicate elevator to sell it at 
fifty-five cents. When he got his 
money, the furmer returned to the 
farmers’ elevator and paid in one 
cent per bushel, thereby netting him 
fifty.four cents. For several days 
the syndicate not only bought wheat 
ata loss, but virtually paid expen 
ses aad a profit besides to the insti 
tution it was trying to run out of 
business. In less than thres weeks 
if gave up the fight, locked its ele 
vator, and withdrew its agent from 
Solomon.’’ 

Another of the syndicates attemp- 
ted to block the farmers’ by engag- 
ing all the accessible freight cars on 
the railroad on which their elevator 
wus located This wus what the 
farmers mort feured, for as individ. 
uals they had been embarrassed by 





for the grain, worth onan uVerage | spected the elevator. 
about $8.40 per acre, rather than out | 
one a half tons of hay from the'| permitted to see that a great desl of 
ground, worth $15 per ton, or $22.50! grain was going to the rival road 
per acre. It takes some pevple a long | Since his visit the farmers have had 
time to ‘catch on’ to things even! no difficulty in getting all the cars 
‘they want, 


inability to get cars when they had 


ovk | a great deal of wheat to ship. When 
acres | they got word from the road that one 
testing this idea | of their crders for cars could not be 
when all kinds of feed filled, they decided not to attempt to 
doubtless be bringing high | exert pressure u 
|prices. Farm and Ranch bas this to | of 


the road, but order cars of the 


“Sowing | agentof another road, and set tearms 
quite | to hauling their wheat over to its 
popular in some parts, but most | station.’ 
farmers will continue to raise wheat | 


A few days later an agent 
of the first road appeared and in 
No complaint 
was made made to him, but he waa 


The profits of the asso- 
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ciation, says the letter, have already 


nearly equalled the investment and 
the farmers have been getting Sey 
eral cents a bushel more for their 
wheat than the syndicates would 
have paid. This last gain from the 
co perative experiments has been a 
frequent one, even where the ©Xper. 
iment has shown no direct profits 
In fact, the mere fear that the farm, 
ers will organize to handle their own 
crops has often served to moderate 
the demands of the private compa. 
nies.—New York Outlook. 
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THE ELECTORAL COMMISSION oF 1877 





Its Inner History Told by the Secretary of 
the Special Committee of the House of 
Representatives. 

The October Century contains an 
article on the Electoral Commission 
by Milton H. Northrup, from which 
we quote the most essential facts 

The Electoral Commission of 1877 
was created to meet a grave, and 
possibly the gravest orisis in Ameri. 
can history. Its purpose, as well ag 
its effect, was to rescue the country 
from civil war, perhaps from anarchy 
itself, rooks against which thes ip 
of state seemed swiftly and help. 
lessly drifting. Party passion was 
at white heat, and consternation 
filled every patriotic breast. The 
country had passed through an ex. 
citing struggle for the Presidenoy, 
only to find, at its close, that the re. 
sult of that struggle was, if not in 
doubt, at least in dispute. Both 
parties claimed the victory, and des- 
perate men of both avowed their readi 
ness to resort to desperate measures 
to secure victory’s cherished fruits. 

The air was full of threats of vio- 
lence and bloodshed, and lovers of 
peace and order stood appalled at 
the prospect. Business was paralyzed 
and every where were doubts whether 
our free institutions could stand the 
strain. The danger was twofold: 
either that after the 4th of March 
the country would have no Presi- 
dent, or that it would have two 
would be Presidents, each recog- 
nized as regular by his millions of 
followers, and each assuming to exer- 
cise the executive function. This 
meant a civil war beside which the 
bloody strife from which the coun. 
try had emerged a decade before 
would be but boys’ play—a war, not 
of section against section, but of 
neighbor against neighbor, of brother 
against brother, and father against 
son. 

Whence this dispute, whence the 
uncertainty concerning the Presi- 
dential succession? Three distant 
Southern States, after the President- 
ial election of 1876, had sent to the 
National Capital double sets of elect- 
oral returns, one sst for Mr. Tilden 
and one fcr Mr. Hayes. On the 
nineteen votes of these States de- 
pended the control of the Federal 
Government for the next four years. 
Counted for Mr. Tilden, the result 
would be: for Mr. Tilden, 203; for 
Mr Hayes, 166. Counted for Mr. 
Hayes, the result would be: for Mr. 
Hayes, 185; for Mr. Tilden, 184. Mr. 
Tilden had to gain only one of the 
disputed votes to be elected; Mr. 
Hayes must have the nineteen. 

In vain men turned to the Consti- 
tution for light and help. On the 
subject of disputed votes for Presi- 
dent of the United States that instru- 
ment was dumb. A contingency had 
arisen which the fathers had not 
contemplated. Who would point out 
the path of peace? 

Int> Congress, from all sections 
and from all sorts of bodies, poured 
petitions praying for some action on 
the part of Congress looking to 4 
peaceful solution of the threatening 
problem. The first response came in 
the form of a resolution presented 
to the House on December 7—the 
fourth day of the session—by Judge 
McCrary, a Republican representa- 
tive from Iowa, afterward in Hayes’s 
cabinet, and still latera Judge of 
the Cironit Court of the United 
States. The resolution was as fo!- 
lows: a 

Resolved, That a» committee of 
five members of this House be 4p- 
pointed by the Speaker, to act in 
conjunction with amy similar com- 
mittee that may be appointed by the 
Senate, to prepare and report with- 


|out delay sach,a@ measure, either 


pon the management | 





legislative or constitutional, as mey 
in their judgment be. best calculated 
to accomplish the desired end, and 
that said committee have leave ‘° 
report at any time, 

On Thursday, December 14, the 
judiciary committee reported back 
the McCrary resolution 80 © ame! ded 
as to give a committee @F sever in- 
stead of five. Mime ’ 

It is signific : 
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sof Interest Gleaned From our Corres- 
pondents and Exchanges in all 
Parts of the State. 

A reading rvom will be established 
at the school by the 8th and 9th 
grades. Current news and litera- 
ture embracing all the leading publi- 
gations will be studied. —High Point 
Cor. Post. 

Chatham Record: Mr. KE. M. 
Goldston, of Gulf township, has a 
son who is nearly six years old, and 
yet has never had an anniversary of 
his birthday. This may seem strange 
and yet it is easily explained. 

Stanly Enterprise : There will be 
a large crop of wheat sowed this 
year. Corn is fairly good on upland 
where it was cultivated, but bottom 
jand and up land that was not culti- 
vated is a poor yield, or none at all. 

Louisburg Times: Mr. C. B. 
Cheatham made another big ship 
ment of tobacco to Liverpool Thurs- 
day, several cars being required for 
the 80 tierces shipped. The money 
value of the shipment was over 
$10,000. 

It may be of interest to the people 
of the State to know that Charity 
Wiggans, the mother of the musical 
prodigy “Blind Tom,’’ was brought 
up in Halifax county, this State. 
She wasa slave and belonged to the 
Wiggans family of that county.— 
Exchange. 

The wife of ex Governor Russell 
has long conducted one of the best 
dairy farms in the State andis proud 
of it. She has recently made a con- 
tract with Mr. Warren, of Wilming- 
ton, who will take all the butter aud 
milk from Belleville farm, her farm 
near W Imington, situated in Bruns- 
wick county. 

Statesville Landmark: What was 
probably the first car load of round 
bale cotton ever shipped from the 
State was shipped Thursday from 
Stony Point, Alexander county, by 
Messrs. Lentz Bros , who operate a 
Lowery round bale press there and 
who are succeeding well with it. 
The cotton was shipped to At- 
gusta, Ga. 

At the meeting of Ccnfederate Veter- 
ans in Raleigh last week there was 
an admirable address by Gen. Julian 
S. Carr. It was followed by speeches 
by Generals W.R. Cox and W. P. 
Roberts. At the election of officers 
Gen. Carr was re-elected President 
by acclamation, W. P. Wood, Vice- 
President, and Claud B. Denson, 
Secretary and Treasurer by a rising 
vote. 

‘‘Here’s a gold-brick,’’ said Mr. C. 
A. Ames, manager of the Wilhemina 
mine, of this county, as he passed 
over the Observer counter a small, 
heavy, yellow bar. ‘‘And here’s an- 
other,’ he added, holding a second 
bar in his hand. One is worth 
$212 91, and the other $222.91. Both 
came from the Wilhemina this week 
—the result of a twoanda half days’ 
run.—Charlotte Observer. 

Mount Olive Advertiser: The 
Wayne county board of health has 
ordered that all children attending 
the public and private schools, white 
and colored, who have not been suc 
cessfully vaccinated shall be vacci- 
nated within the next thirty days, 
and no child shall be admitted to 
any such schools until so vaccinated. 
The county will furnish virus for 
those unable to pay for the same. 


Tarboro Southerner: ‘The tobacco 
growers of this and adjoining coun 
ties are strictly ‘“‘in it’’ this year. 
Good crops have been made in this 
section, and because of the general 
shortage prices are much above 
those of previous years. Common 
tobacco this season almost sold for 
what the better grades brought pre- 
viously. A great increase in acreage 
next year will send price tothe old 
Stage. 


[rem 


“In the mountains along the line 
between the counties of York, in 
South Carolina, and Cleveland, in 
North Carolina,” it is noted, ‘there 
is an area of about fifteen square 
miles so filled with dense underbrush 
that a man might hide from hun. 
dreds of persons for weeks.’’ It is 
an ideal country for Angora goats, 
and a few flocks of them would clean 
it up thoroughly ina year or two — 
Charleston News and Courier. 

Wilmington Messenger: There are 
but 2,530 foreign born voters in all 
North Carolina, less than in any 
other State. Many of these are faith- 
ful, true Democrats. The entire 
Voting population as given by the 
last census is 417,578. The white 
Vote is 289,263 against 127,144 negro. 
There arey1,201 Indian and other 
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voters. The whites have a majority 
over all others of 160,948. It has a 
majority over the negro vote of 
162,149. At this time the number of 
negro postmasters has dwindled to 
twelve, which is twelve too many. 
There used to be under MoKinley’s 
first term about sixty. Several were 
tried for larceny. 

Col. Olds had this to say of the 
State Fair: There are 410 fakirs 
here by count, and they have come 
from Buffalo, Buoyrus, O,, Detroit, 
Hagertown, Richmond and heaven 
only knows what other places. It is 
the biggest gathering of them ever 
seen in the South save at the Atlanta 
Exposition. Really it looks like a 
re-union or congress of fakirs. Mrs. 
Fakir is there in force; likewise the 
little fakelets. 


The list of State pensioners and 
pensions was completed by the State 
auditor Wednesday. First class— 
$63 annually, 117 pensioners, total 
$7,344; second class—$50 annually, 
275 pensioners, total $13,750; third 
class—$40 annually, 535 pensioners, 
total $21,600 ; fourth class and wid- 
ows—$20 annually, 7,700 pensioners, 
total $154,000 ; grand total 8,627 pen- 
sioners, $196,394. The number of 
pensioners is over 1,000 less than the 
auditor expected. 


Judge Thomas C. Fuller, aged 70, 
Associate Justice of the United 
States Court of Private Land Claims, 
to which be was appointed by Presi- 
dent Harrison, in 1890, died in Ral- 
eigh a few daysago. He was amem- 
ber of the Confederate Congress and 
was elected to the .United States 
House of Representatives immedi- 
ately after the Civil War, but was 
not seated. He was taken sick over 
a year ago when returning froma 
sitting of the court at Santa Fe. 

Wilmington Messenger : The fourth 
class at Annapolis has 148 members. 
The list of these new cadets for the 
navy appears in the Baltimore Sun. 
We find four from North Carolina, 
as follows: Louis P. Davis, John N. 
Furguson, John J. London and Alex- 
ander 8. Wadsworth, Jr. The last 
named is a great grandson of the 
late Commodore Wadsworth, of 
Massachusetts, and kin also to the 
famous New England poet Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow. 

Durbam Cor. Post: Last *night 
Luther Bowles and Mrs. Mary Cole 
were united in marriage in this city. 
This is a love scrape entirely out of 
the ordinary. Last week young 
Bowles secured license to marry Miss 
Minnie Cole, daughter of his present 
wife. There were objections on the 
part of relatives of the bride and 
groom. So strong was this objection 
that the license was returned to the 
register of deeds the next day. Yes 
terday afternoon late he secured 
license to marry his girl’s mother 
and the event was solemniz3d about 
10 o’clock last night. 

There is a great deal of kicking 
here on account of what some term 
the *‘hold-up’’ by John Robinson’s 
circus. From time immemorial the 
charge for reserved seats has been 
twenty-fiva cents and the largest 
shows that ever came to the State, 
like Barnum’s and Ringling’s never 
charged more than that. But when 
the people got into Robinson's yes 
terday they found the price of re- 
served seats had been raised to fifty 
cents, making the actual cost of 
seeing the circus one dollar. The 
circus people said that was a ‘‘North 
Carolina price,’’ and imposed only 
in this State. The Legislature has 
put a heavy tax on circuses, and this 
is the way in which the circus peo 
ple retaliate.—Raleigh Times. 


Col Olds: Superintendent E. McK 
Goodwin, of the school for deaf 
mutes, at Morganton, is here. He 
says there are 222 pupils present, 
and that there will soon be quite a 
number more who are now kept at 
work on farms by their parents. He 
has a farm near here, on which an 
English expert is making search for 
graphite beds. The expert says he 
finds over 100,000 tons practically in 
sight. This morning a gold nugget, 
weighing a pennyweight, was pisked 
up on his farm, and he exhibited it. 
Superintendent John E Ray, who 
was seen while talking with Prof. 
Goodwin, said there were 153 pupils 
in the white blind institute here and 
138 in the negro deaf-mute and blind 
institution; that about 20 had not 
yet arrived, but were kept away by 
sickness. 


Raleigh Cor. Charlotte Observer: 
In the Supreme Court to-day, B. C. 
Beckwith, acting for Senator Ward, 
of Plymouth, made a motion to ad- 
vance Ward's suit (brought in the 
name of Sheriff Jackson, of Ply- 


Commission to this year assess the 

franchises of the railroads. Attorney 

General Gilmer opposed the motion, 

saying he had much business now 

and not time to prepare. The case 

was put at the end of the docket, to 

be argued after all other cases are 

argued. This will put it about 

December 15.——The Republicans 

here to-day expressed their delight 

at Senator Pritchard’s speech at 

Louisburg recently and the recep 

tion given him there. Revenue Col- 

lector Duncan said that 3,500 people 

were present. The Republicans said 

Monday that the ‘‘Business Men's 
League,’’ which invited the Senator 
there, promised him 1,500 an- 
ditors. 

Raleigh Cor. Charlotte Observer : 
Dr. Winston says it is the plan to 
erect other college buildings to the 
westward of the textile building, 
work on which has now reached the 
third story, and along the road to 
the State fair grounds; these to em- 
brace one for the study of chemicals 
and dyes; one for physics, and a 
number of buildings for the agricul- 
tural department of the college, in- 
cluding dormitories; students to oc- 
cupy these dormitories and do regu- 
lar work on the farm, for which 
they are to be paid. It is the plan 
to have these agricultural buildings 
to face the fair grounds, and the 
location is certainly very fine and 
convenient.” The college farm ten 
years ago produced five bushels of 
corn to the acre, Dr. Winston says, 
while it now produces 70. He says 
this shows what can be done with 
North Carolina soils. Commissioner 
of Agriculture 8. L. Patterson as- 
sures me that the clay lands here in 
Wake are better grass producers 
than the piedmont lands. 

The Charlotte Observer’s corres- 
pondent from Asheville has this re- 
garding his city’s distinguished 
Chinese guest: When Minister Wu 
spoke at the banquet he was richly 
attired in native costume consisting 
of a long, loose robe of brocaded 
silk of robins.egg blue, reaching be- 
low his knees, and a sleeveless jacket 
of garnet silk, and wore a black cap 
with red button in front, the insignia 
of his rank. Minister Wa talked for 
nearly an hour, and it was plain that 
he had a full vocabulary, although 
there were moments when he seemed 
at a loss to know what to do with it. 
The minister wanted to tell his hear- 
ers how much pleasure it gave him 
to be the guest of the association on 
that auspicious occasion. He said: 
“TI thank the gentlemen who have so 
kindly welcomed me to the hospital 
city of Asheville.’’ Laughter and 
applause went up from the hundreds 
of banqueters, and the distinguished 
visitor, pleased with the hearty re- 
sponse, proceeded, to make another 
hit by saying, ‘‘and it affords me 
great pleasure to be here on this 
most inauspicious occasion.’’ Min 
ister Wu liked the ladies and showed 
a disposition to allow his conversa- 
tion with them to roam over a broad 
field. He frequently asked them 
their age, and not infrequently in- 
quired if they wore corsets. 
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BUNCOMBE BONDS VALID. 


The Black case, decided by the 
Supreme Court to-day, upholds the 
validity of Buncombe county’s bonds 
issued to build a court house and 
take up the floating debt. Part of 
the latter debt was money which the 
county commissioners had borrowed 
from the county board of education 
Chief Justice Farches, who delivered 
the opinion, criticises in very plain 
language the -action of the board of 
education in lending this money and 
says they are lisble to a civil action 
and possibly to criminal indictment. 
—Col. Olds. 
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Mr. R. W. Haywood, evidence of 
whose ability as a newspaper man 
has been seen in his paper, the 
Clinton Democrat, has bought the 
Greensb ‘ro Telegram and will edit it 
hereafter. 
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GOOD ROADS CONVENTION AT WINSTON. 
€ 


A good roads convention will !e 
held in Winston Salem November Ist 
and 2d. A good roads train, in 
charge of President Moore, of the 
National Good Roads Association, 
will arrive there on the 29th inst. 
and procead to construct a section of 
model highway as an object lesson 
This movement is one which should 
interest the people of all sections of 
the State, and there shou!d be a large 
attendance. Good roads are one of 
the great needs of North Carolina, 
and any movement which tends to 
encourage their construction should 
have the support of every citizen.— 








mouth), to force the Corporation 
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CRESCEUS BREAKS ANOTHER RECORD. 





Kansas City, Oot. 24.—Cresceus, 
at the Kansas City Driving Park, 
this afternoon, broke the world’s 
trotting record for a mile ona half- 
mile course, making the distance in 
2:0914. The previous record, 2 :09%, 
was made at Toledo. The time by 
quarters was: First quarter, 323; ; 
half, 1:0414 ; three.quarters, 1 :36% ; 
one mile, 2:09. 

The track was fast and the weather 
was perfect. Fully 8,000 people 
witnessed the event. 


<4 
PAN-AMERICAN IS $4,000,000 IN DEBT. 


BuFFALo, Oct. 26.—The decision of 
the directors to close the exposition 
on the night of November 2 enables 
the accountants to make a fairly ac- 
curate estimate of the loss which 
the Pan-American will uffer. It will 
exceed $4,000,000. The stockhold- 
ers will receive back nothing for the 
$2,500,000 which they put in. Con- 
tractors who built the exposition 
will be stuck for $1,000,000, and the 
issue of $500,000 second mortgage 
bonds will be defaulted as well as 
twenty per cent. of the first mort 
gage. 

A MONUMENT TO TENNESSEE'S UNION 
SOLDIERS. 





KNOXVILLE, Tenn., Oct. 24.—A 
monument of Tennessee marble, 
erected to the memory of the Thirty. 
second Tennesseeans who enlisted in 
the Federal army in the civil war, 
6,000 of whom never returned home, 
was dedicated in the national ceme 
tery in this city today. The orator 
was Judge Newton Hacke, of Jones- 
boro, Tenn. It had been expected 
that Secretary of War Root would 
formally receive the monument as 
the representative of the govern- 
ment, but he was detained by 
illness. 
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MORE TROUBLE IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 22.—The Navy 
Department was to-day notified by 
Rear Admiral Rodgers that the island 
of Samar, in the Philippine archi- 
pelago, isin a state of insurrection 
and that the entire available naval 
force in the vicinity is being concen- 
trated there to suppress the insur- 
gents. The American authorities 
have had warnings of the serious 
condition of affaits in the two recent 
attacks on men of the Ninth Infan- 
try in Samar, and it appears that 
the success of ehe Filipinos has en- 
couraged a general uprising of the 
natives. 
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COTTON FAMINE IN ENGLAND. 


Suspeesion of Mills Anticipated Because or 
Shortage of Staple. 

Lonpon, Oct 21 —The shortage in 
cotton at Liverpool is becoming se- 
rious. There are only a few cargoes 
on the way and supples for a fort- 
night on band. It is almost inevita 
ble that a part of the machinery will 
be stopped and that there will be a 
repetition of the famine of a year 
ago, with possibly a strained situa- 
tion lasting even longer than on that 
occasion. 

The i:creasing teodency of Amer- 


.|ican producers to combine for the 


maintenance of values is regarded 
as avery serious factor, because of 
the apparent impossibility of obtain. 
ing substitutes for the American 
staple in anything like sufficient 
quantities to free the world from the 
domination of the Southern States of 
the American Union. 
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DECLINE IN HAZING. 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 24.—The most 
important feature of the annual re- 
port of Col. A. L. Mills, superintend- 
ent of the Military Academy, relates 
to the measures taken for the sup 
pression of hazing. Treating of 
discipline he says: 

“The discipline of the corps of 
cadets has greatly improved during 
the year, and is now in an excellent 
state. It is believed no military 
body of its size exists which excels 
it in orderly appearance and in per- 
fection of drill and military exer- 
cises. 

“Throughout the past summer’s 
encampment, which isthe time when 
new cadets ure being initiated into 
their new life and when huzing is 
ordinarily practiced, it isa fact that 
the great majority of cadets have 
obeyed the new order of affairs and 
the regulations loyally and willingly. 
Not one case of maltreatment of 4 
ne w cadet is believed to have occar- 
red ; none have been required to per- 
form services of a menial nature for 
old cadets; there has been no pre- 
arranged fighting, and new cadet 
training bas made exceptional prog- 





ress.”’ 
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A WOMAN GOES OVER NIAGARA FALLS. 





A 50-Year-0ld School Teacher Tumbles Over 


the Falls in a Barrel and Sustains no 
Broken Bones—First Feat of the Kind That 
Did Not Result in Death. 

Nra@ara Farts, Oct 24.—Minnie 
Edison Taylor, 50 years old, went 
over Niagara Falls on the Canadian 
side this afternoon and survived, a 
feat never before accomplished, and 
never attempted except in the com 

mission of suicide. She made the 
trip in a barrel. Not only did she 
survive, but she escaped without a 
broken bone, though with some in- 
juries. 

Mrs. Taylor’s trip covered a mile 
ride through the Canadian rapids be- 
fore she reached the brink of the 
precipice. Her barrel was twirled 
and toppled and buffeted through 
these waters, but escaped serious 
contact with rocks. As it passed 
through the smoother, swifter waters 
that rushed over into the abyss it 
rode in almost a perpendicular posi- 
tion with its upper half out of the 
water. Over the brink it rode at an 
angle of about 45 degrees on the 
outer surface of the deluge and de- 
acended to the white, foaming waters, 
158 feet below. 

True to her calculation, the anvil 
fastened to the bottom of the anvil 
kept it foot downward, and so it 
landed. The ride through the rapids 
occupied 18 minutes. The barrel 
could not be seen as it struck the 
water below, because of the spray, 
but in less than half a minute after 
it passed over the brink, it was seen 
on the surfaceof the scum-covered 
water below the falls. It was carried 
awiltly down to the Maid of the Mist 
landing, caught in an eddy and held 
there until it floated so close to the 
shore that it was reached by means 
of a pole and hook and drawn in upon 
the rocks. 
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GENERAL NEWS NOTES. 





The Facts Boiled Down and Presented in 
Convenient Form for Busy 
Readers. 

Troops are being rushed to Samar 
from the other Philippine Islands. 

The late John S. Pillsbury, whose 
estate is valued at $5,000,000, left no 
will. 


The Pan-American Exposition, at 
Buffalo will end at midnight Novem- 
ber 2. 


Leyte. 

It is considered probable at Pekin 
that Wu Ting-fang will be re-called 
from his post at Washington. 


King George, of Greece, is seeking 
the support of the European powers 
in making Crete independent. 

Gen. Sir Redvers Buller has been 
removed from the command of the 
First British Army Corps and put on 
half pay. 

Rear-Admiral Francis M. Bunce, 
United States Navy, retired, died at 
Hartford, Conn., in his sixty-fifth 
year, last week. 

President Roosevelt and many 
others received honorary degrees at 
the closing bi-centennial exercises of 
Yale University. 

Leon Czolgosz, the murderer of 
President McKinley, will be electro- 
cuted on Tuesday, October 29th, at 
7 a.m, in Auburn prison. 


It is reported that Mme. Tsilka, 
who was kidnapped with Miss Ellen 
M. Stonein Turkey, is dead. Miss 
Stone has not yet been rescued. 


George E. Koester has been ap 
pointed Collector of Internal Revenue 
for South Carolina on the recom 
mendation of Senator J. L. McLaurin. 


The Anti Imperialist League has 
issued a statement expressing its 
hore that President Roosevelt will 
taks the view that a colonial policy 
for this government is an impossi- 
bility. 

Ninety-nine year leases are re- 
garded by the Treasury Department 
as equivalent to alsolute convey- 
ances of real estute, so far as the 
value of the revenue stamps re 
quired is concerned.Conveyances are 
now taxed $25 for each $500 above 
$2,500. 


An exchange says that in Virginia 
the negroes will ‘‘make a desperate 
fight against disfranchisement. Emi 
nent counsel has been engaged to 
test the new clauses of the consti- 
tution relating to suffrage, and they 
will be contested on the ground that 
they violate the fifteenth amend- 
ment The new constitation has not 
been completed, and will not be adop- 
ted for months to come, yet the 
negroes have aready prepared for 
the battle over this part of the docu- 





ment.”’ 


The Filipino revolution has again 
broken out actively in the Island of 





WASHINGTON é NEWS NOTES. 





Matters of Interest Reported by The Progres- 
sive Farmer’s Special Correspondent. 
The Cuban Constitntional Conven- 
tion has taken a recess after acced- 
ing to the suggestion of President 
Roosevelt to reduce the number of 
their electors. The general election 
will be held December 31 ; President, 
Vice-Presidents and the Senators 
will be chosen February 24. 
The navy department is now fram- 
ing its recommendations in regard 
to increase in the Navy, which are 
likely to be for more new construction 
than has been hitherto anticipated. 
The Secretary will. submit several 
sets of alternative plans for the two 
cruisers and battleships in regard 
to which the last Congress asked his 
opinion. ; 
Consul McCook, of Dawson, has 
sent to the State Department a gen- 
eral warning against frandulent 
mining companies which float stook 
on alleged Klondike properties. 
Most of these, he says, possess noth- 
ing of value and pay dividends out 
of the capital of the company; 
their officers meanwhile living on the 
fat of the land and drawing big sal- 
aries. 
General Chaffee advises that the 
number of troops in the Philippines 
be not further reduced at present 
and the War Department has acceded 
to his ideas on the subject. It was 
supposed that our army there could 
shortly be reduced to 24,000 men 
but now the full 40,000 will remain. 
About 20,000 men, whose enlistments 
expire shortly will return, but oth- 
will be sent to take their places.’ 


The census management is trying 
to get somb eetter statement of the 
wages paid in this country for manu- 
facturing work than the misleading 
figures as to‘‘average earnings’ here- 
tofore given. These were obtained 
by dividing the total payroll by the 
number of employees and gave no 
indication of the real rates. The new 
method will be to copy the actual 
payrolls of typical establishments 
and average them. , 

Senator Morgan, known as the 
‘‘father of the Nicaraguan Canal,” 
laughs at the report of an engineer 
that he has discovered a new route 
presenting less difficulties than 
either the Nicaraguan or Panama. 
Mr. Morgan says that ten govern- 
ments have spent 200 years and hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars in in. 
vestigating this subjcet, and does 
not believe that they have missed 
any route of value. 


Exports of merchandise for the 
nine months ending September 30th, 
amounted to the enormous sum of 
$1,046,228,274, which is $14,264,036 
more than for the same period: oft 
last year. The imports for. the first 
nine months of 1901 amounted to 
$646,957,728, which is $22,490,295 
more than for the same period of 
1900. The balance of trade in favor 
of the United States for the first 
nine months of the new century 
amounts to $399,270,540. itn PE 

While a majority of the members 
of the Isthmian Canal Commission ° 
believes that the Panama canal route 
is not only the better but even the 
cheaper of the two, provided ‘the 
work of the French Commission 
could be bought for about $40,000,- 
000, it is certain that they will not 
recommend it in preference to the ~ 
other. The French Commission so 
far has not set a price on its prop- 
erty and a favorable recommenda- 
tion would lead to the most inordi- 
nate demands on its part. 


It is not generally known that Mr. 
Roosevelt applied for a post on the 
staff of Fitzhugh Les at the break- 
ing out of the Spanish-American | 
War, but withdrew his application 
in order to organize the Rough 
Riders. A few days ago Gen. Lee 
called on Mr. Roosevelt and con- 
gratulated him on his failure to go 
on his staff. General Lee, it will be 
remembered, did not get into action, 
and had Mr. Roosevelt joined him, 
itis highly probable that he would 
not now be President of the United 
States 

The American delegates of the 
Pan-American Congress will present 
a plan f r the uniform regulation of 
the sanitation of all American sea 
coast cities in order to prevent the 
spread of infectious diseases. The. 
plan contemplates the sanitara im- — 
provement of harbors, sewerage, soil 
drainage, paving and fumigation. The 
penalty of failure to observe the reg. 
u at.ons will be punishment by quar- 
antine against the delinquent. ports. 
An internatiénal commission is pro. 
vided to supervise the work. Yel- 
low fever is the disease which is to 
be particularly fought 
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_the way lies to the fort. To the right, 


‘The Home Circle. 








THE CONQUEROR’S GRAVE. 





Within this lowly grave « conqueror lies, 
And yet the monument prociaims it not, 
Nor round the sleeper's name hath chisel wrought 
The emblem of « fame that never dies, 
Ivy and amaranth, in a graceful sheaf, 
Tined with the laurel’s fair, imperial leaf. 
A simple name alvune, 
To the great world unknown, 
is graven here ; and wild fi: 
Meek meadow-sweet and violets of the ground, 
Lean lovingly against the humble stone. 


Here, in the quiet earth, they laid apart 
No.man of iron mold and bloody hands, 


Who sought to wreak upon 
The 


Nor deem that when the hand that molders here 

Was raised in menace, reamis were chuled with fear 
And armies mustered at the sign, as when 

Clouds rise on clouds before the rainy Kast,— 
Gray captuins leading bands of veteran men 

And fiery youths to be the vulture's feust. 

Not thus were waged the mighty wars that gave 


The victory to her who fills 


Alone her task was wrought, 

Alone the battle fought ; 
Through that long strife her constant hope was stayed 
On God alone, nor looked for other aid. 


She met the hosts of Sorrow with a look 
That altered not beneath the frown they wore ; 
And soon the lowering brood were tamed, and took, 
Meekly, her gentle rule, und frowned no more. 
Her soft hand put aside the as<aults of wrath, 
And calmly broke in twain 
The fiery shafts of pain, 
And rent the nets of passion trom her path. 
By that victorious hand despair was slain. 
With love she vanquished hate, and overcome 
Evil with good, in her Great Master's name. 


Ser glory is not of this shadowy state, 
Glory that with the fleeting season dies ; 
Bat when she entered at the sapphire gate 
What joy was radiant in celestial eyes! 
How heaven’s bright depths with sounding welcomes rung, 
And flowers of heaven by shining hands were flung, 
And He who, long betore, 
Pain, scorn, und sorrow bore. 
The Mighty Sufferer, with aspecs sweet, 
Smiled on the timid stranger from his seat ; 
He who returning glgrious from the grave, 
Dragged Death, disarmed, in chains, a crouching slave. 


See, as [ linger here, the sun grows low; 
Cool airs are murmuring that the nighfé 1s near ; 


Oh, genle sl: eper, from thy 


Consoled thou-h sad, in hope and yet in fear. 
Brief is the time, I know, 
The warfare scurce begun ; 
Yet all may win the triumphs th u has wont. 
Still flows the fount wh'se waters strengthened thee 
The victors’ names are yet too few to-fill 
Heaven's mighty roll; the glorious armory, 
That ministered to thee, is open still. 


ons that consumed his restless heart : 
But one of tender spirit and delicate frame, 
Gentle in mien and mind, 
Of gentle womankind, 
Timidly shrinking from the breath of blame ; 
One in whose eyes the smile of kindness made 
Its haunt, like flowers by sunny brooks in May, 
Yet, at the thought of other’s pain, a shade 
Of sweeter sadness chased the smile away. 


»wers, rising round, 


the cowering lands 


this grave: 


grave I go 


— William Cullen Bryant. 
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No spot in all this country is so 
full of the romance of history as 
Roanoke Island, on the east coast ot 
North Carolina, where the first Eng- 
lish settlement within what is now 
the United States was made, under 
the auspices of knightly Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and around which oluster 
some of the saddest memories of the 
“Lost Colony of Roanoke.”’ 

The center of attraction is Fort 
Baleigh. Along roads of white sand, 
beneath pines with which the 
bright green of the holly is mingled, 


efter going «4 little distance, rises in 
long lines the sand dunes, vuat 
mounds, the creation and sport of 
the. winds. Looking from the top 
of these, one sees to the eastward the 
#ea, green and heaving, and the curl 
of: its breakers, and borne by the 
soft wind comes the thunder of the 
eurf, almost-like an echo. At one's 
feet lies the sound,, yellow as gold, 
three milos in width,-and so shallow 
that ocarly the entire distance oan 
be waded. Looking westward, the 
island seems at one's feet. 

Descending from the height, the 
ride is resumed. Past houses, some 
modern, others gray with age, the 
road winds. Presently there appears 
a guiding hand, bearing the words 
Fort Raleigh.'’ It points eastward, 
and there, 100 yards away, is the 
fort. 

Surrounded by a fence of pine 
rails, with a rustio gateway of little, 
upright poles, is the ruin. In its 
centre stands a severely simple mar. 
ble monument, and low posts of gran 
ite, a foot high, mark the venerable 
earthwork. The lines are perfectly 
plain. The greatest height of the 
parapet above the ditoh is some two 
feet. Almost an socre is enclosed 
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lish ivy. The monument or memo- 
rial stone, faces westward and bears 
this inscription : 

‘-On this site in July-August, 1585, 
colonists sent out by Sir Walter 
Raleigh built a fort called by them 
‘The new fort of Virginia.’ These 
colonists were the first settlers of the 
English race in America. They re- 
turned to Englandin July, 1586, with 
Sir Francis Drake. 

“‘Near this place was born on the 
18th day of August, 1587, Virginia, 
the first child of English parents 
born in America, daughter of Ana- 
nias Dare and Eleanor White, his 
wife, members of another band of 
colonists sent out by Sir Walter Ral 
eigh, in 1587. On Sunday, August 
20, 1587, Virginia Dare was baptized 
Manteo, the friendly chief of the 
Hatteras Indians, had been baptized 
on the Sunday previous. These 
baptisms were the first known cele 
brations of the sacrament in the 
territories of the thirteen original 
States.’’ 

The land has never been in oulti 
vation; and to this fact is due the 
marvelous preservation of the 
ancient earthwork. In America 
316 years seem a very great lapee of 
time, yet so old is this little earth- 
work, which, thanks of the care of 
the ‘‘Roanoke Colony Memorial Asso 
ciation,’’ is at last marked. It is 
evident that the fort was made of 
two rows of upright palisades, or 
logs, between which there was earth. 
The palisades soun decayed, but the 
earth retuins its outline perfeotly. 

it is well to turn baok the hand of 
of time's dial plate and see the first 
impressions of thisisland. Amadas 
and Barlowe were the pioneers, and 
Barlowy tells the story in his quaint 
old English : 





by the fence, and the fort covers lit- 
tle more than «4 fourth of this area. 


the fort, which was their refuge. 
Within: the limits of the enclosure 
are -live-oak, pine, holly, dogwood, 
sassafras, water-oak, and oherry 
trees. Up one live oak clumbers a 


' grape vine, anc atite foot is an Eng. 


| of our Redemption, 1584, departed 
The colonists’ log huts surrounded | ye west of England with two barks 


well farnished with men and victuals 


**Ye 27th dav of Aprile, in ye yere 


| Ye 10th of June we were fallen with 
ye islands of ye West Indies. On 
ye 12th day of July wee found shole 


ye midst of some delicate garden 
abounding with oderiferous flowers, 
by which we we assured ye land 
could not be farre distant. Keep- 
ing good watch, and bearing but 
slacke sail, ye4th of July we arrived 
upon se coast which wee supposed to 
be a continent, and we sailed along 
ye same 120 miles before we could 
find any entrance or river issuing 
into yesea. Ye first that appeared 
unto us wee entered and cast anchor 
about three harquebus shot within 
ye haven’s mouth, and, after thanks 
given to God for our safe arrival 
thither,wee manned our boats and 
went to view ye land next adjoining, 
and take possession of ye same in 
right of ye Queens most excellent 
majestic. Wee viewed the land 
about us, being whereas we first 
landed very sandie and low toward 
ye water side, but so fullof grapes 
as ye very beating and surge of ye 
sea overflowed them, we found such 
plenty, both on ye sand and on ye 
green soil of ye hills, as well as on 
every shrubbe and ye tops of ye 
high cedare, that I think in all ye 
world ye like abundance is not to bee 
found.’’ 

The colony, planted in 1585, was 
not revisited until 1590. Governor 
White tells the pititul story of the 
*sLost Colony of Roanoke.’’ His 
expedition, when if came near the 
island, ‘‘sounded with a trumpet a 
oall, and, afterwards, many fa- 
miliar Eoglish tunes and songs, and 
called to them friendly, but we had 
no answer.’’ On a tree on the very 
brow of the sandy bank were the let 

ters, ‘“‘CRO.’’ ‘‘At the fort,’’ says 
White, ‘‘we found the houses were 
tuken down, and the place strongly 
inclosed with a high palisade of grext 
trees, with cortyzes and flankers, 
very fortlike, and one of the chief 
trees at the right side of the entrance 
had the bark taken off and five foote 
from the ground in fayre capi- 
tal letters was graven, ‘CROA- 
TAN,’ without any cross or sign of 
distress."' White returned to Eng- 
land, leaving the great mystery un- 
solvei. 

Time seems to have solved it. 
Croatan was on the main land, in 
what is now Tyrrell county. There 
the colonists seem to have gone 
with, or to have been taken by, 
the Indiana. Thence, atter the lapse 
of many years, they apvear to have 
gone to what is now Robeson county 

There sre muny names among the 
Croatan Indions of Robeson which 
are on the roll of White's colonists, 
and the Crcatans use daily many old 
Eoglish words, long obsolete in the 
mother country. 





WIVES OF 1819. 





Rules Published Then for Guiding Their 
Conduct Seem Curious Now. 

The following are some extracts 
from a set of ‘‘Rules to be Observed 
by “ives,'’ printed in a number of 
the London Ladies’ Magazine of 1819. 
They are comprehensive and deal 
with almost every emergency possi- 
ble in married life : 

‘‘When a young gentleman makes 
you an offer hold yourself flattered 
by his preference and proportion- 
ately grateful. 

“Tf you accept him (which we will 
suppose, of course), study his tem- 
per and inclinations, that you may 
better accommedate your own to 
them. 

“After marriage obey him cheer. 
fully, even though you think him in 
error ; it is better that he should do 
wrong in what he commanus than 
that you should do wrong in obj-ct- 
ing to it. 

‘If he flatters you do not forget 
thatitis but flattery; think lowly 
of yourself and highly of him, or at 
least make him believe so. 

‘‘Bear in mind continu llv that you 
are weak and dependent, und even if 
you are beautiful that it adds to your 
weakness and dependence. 

“If you you displease him, be the 
first to conciliate and to mend; there 
is no degradation in seeking peace or 
in showing that you love your hus 


band better than your triumph 

‘When vou rise in the morning 
resolve to be cheerful for the day: 
let your smiles dispel his frowns 

“Endeaver to save rather than to 
spend your husband's money; if his 
fortune be large, strive to p:eserve 
it; if amall, to increase it. 

‘Be not importunate or obtrusive 
in your fondness, and choose proper 
occasions for your caresses, lest they 
prove wearisome. 

‘*Your sex is most exposed to auf 
fering, because if is always in de 
pendence; be neither angry nor 
ashamed of this dependence on a 
husband, nor of any of those which 
are in the proper order of Provi 
dence 

‘“Finanally, recollect always that 
God has made you subject t> him, 
and that he is your natural guardian 
and protector; that you owe your 





water, where we smelt so sweet and 
, Strong a smel as if we had been in 


hnaband not less honor than love 
and not less love than obedience.”’ 


The Progressive Farmer, October 29, 1901. . 


A LITTLE JOURNEY INTO NATUBE. 


Country people enjoy unsurpassed 
opportunities for nature-stady, but 
not very many of them seem inter- 
ested in that delightful, ennobling 
and iostructive subject. 

Often the most beautiful things are 
near us, but owing to a familiarity 
that has dimmed our vision we can- 
not or do not see them. 

We wonder how many of our read 
ers have studied botany, ora cognate 
branch of science esufticient to see 
with Shakespeare, ‘‘sermons in 
stones, books in running brooks and 
good in everything?”’ 

There is no study that brings us so 
close to the Creator as botany. It 
stimulates to right living and mag: 
nifies rather than minimizes the 
power of the Infinite. 

Consider and study the plants—a 
flower, a corn plant, a rank weed 
Learn something about the particu 
lar insects that visit them when they 
are blooming. 

Why does the bumblebee visit the 
blossomed head of the clover plant? 
For nectar. But how does it get 
the nectar? With its long proboscis ; 
and when it extracts the sweet sub- 
stance it does another thing of great 
importance to theagricultural world : 
It makes pessible the perpetuation 
of the clover plant by carrying pol- 
len from different clover heads and 
fertilizing therewith the female 
organs of other heads. Without the 
bumbleb:e there would be no olover 
seed So with hundreds of other 
plants having particular insects that 
act as agencies of pollen distribu- 
tion. 

There isa beautiful and very no- 
ticeable harmony in nature—an inti- 
mate and necessary relationship be- 
tween animals, plants and insects. 
To know this correlation is to know 
things that make for peace of mind, 
rest of soul, gladness of heart. 

Sometime when not in quest of 

the dollar turn your attention for an 
hour or two toward things less sor- 
did ; get a gocd text book on botany— 
Coulter’s Plants, for instance—and 
commune with nature. 
Perhaps we may provoke the re- 
mark that farmers have not time to 
while away in the manner indicated, 
and that to them there is nothing of 
a compensating character in exam- 
ing plants and watching insects de- 
vour them. Probably this is true— 
very likely it is now—but the time 
is coming when the farmer will 
have # fine appreciation of the aes 
thetic phases of his ccvupatioa 
When that time comes loneliness, 
discontent and mor bidness sometimes 
heara of in the cuautry home will 
vanish. 

Tuke a little journey into na 
ture before cold weather comes, 
and tell us about your trip.—W. H. 
Burke, in Farmers’ Voice. 





CULTIVATE PLAIN VIRTUES. 





This journal is kuown for its advo 
cacy of education. Not mere **book 
learning”’ or cultivation uf the mind, 
do we advocate, however, but the 
development of th se finer qualities 
of heartand soul which come neither 
from the school nor from busizess, 
but are the possession of our com. 
mon humanity, if we will but;ive 
expression to them in our daily lives 
Couching this point, former Presi 
dent Cleveland, in an address before 
the students of Piioceton Univer 
sity, on the occasion of a memuria! 
service to President MvcKialey, 
spoke a word which we would like 
tou have every Man and woman and 
boy and girl in our land read anu 
take to heart. He said. 

‘The man who is universaliy 

mourned to-day achieved the highest 
distinction which his country oun con 
fer on any man; and he lived a useful 
lite. He was not deficient in eduoa. 
tion, but with all you will hear ot 
his grand career and his services to 
his oountry and his fellow oitizens 
you will not hear that the high plane 
he reached or what he accomplished 
was due entirely to his education 
You will instead co nstantly hear as 
accuunting for his great success that 
ne was obedient and affectionate as 
a son, patriotic and fxithiul as a 
suldier, honest and upright as a citi. 
zen, tender and devoted as a hus 
band, and truthful, generous, unsel- 
fish, moral and clean in every rela 
tion of life. 

‘*He never thought any of those 
things too weak for his manliness. 
Make no mistake. Here wus a most 
distinguished man—a great man—a 
useful man—who became distinga'sh- 
ed, great and useful because he had 


and retained unimpaired qualities of 
heart which I fear university stu 
dents sometimes feel hke keeping in 
the background or abandoning."’— 





Exchange. 


THE DEFENSE OF PETER RAGLAND. 


Peter Ragland, the whitewasher, 
was arrested on a charge of having 
snatched a lady’s pocketbook, says a 
writer in the Pittsburg Dispatch, 
“The proof,”’ said the justice, ‘is so 
plain that further investigation is 
unnecessary.”’ 

‘*No, it ain’t, sah,’’ the negro re 
plied. ‘‘Dar’s times when suthin’ 
dat dun looks like proof shrivels up 
might'ly when you fling de fire light 
o’ reason right strong down on de 
question.” 

‘“‘Well, but what fire-light of rea 
son can affect the proof that you 
met this lady walking squarely on 
the street and you snatched her 
purse?’’ 

‘‘Now, jedge, lemme tell you 
suthin.’ I wuzcomin’ laung de street, 
aa’ yere come dis lady. She come 
er laung, she did, er holdin’ out ber 
money-bag dis er way (imitating), 
an’ I thought day she wuz offerin’ 
it ter me, an' I tukit, Idid. Ialius 
takes everythio’ dat is offered ter 
me, sah.”’ 

‘‘But why did you think that she 
was offering it to you?’’ queried the 
judge. 

‘‘Wall, you see my little daughter 
hes been sick fer some time, an’ de 
white folks hes been powerful kind 
ter me—gibs me suthin’ putty nigh 
ever’ diy, an’ I thought dat dis lady 
yered erbout hit, an’ wanted me ter 
git some medicine.’’ 

“That's all very well, but what 
made you run so fast aftr snatching 
the purse?”’ 

‘sWho, me?”’ he asked, shuffling to 
gain time. 

‘““Yes, you.”’ 

“W’y, jedge,’’ he exolaimed, with 
the brightness of a sudden idea, “I 
wanted ter hurry on home ter carry 
de good news—wanted to tell my po’ 
wife dat de puttiest lady [ eber seed 
in my life dun gib us money eruuff 
ter git all de medicine we want. On, 
no, sah, Iain’t nv han’ ter poke er- 
laung when good news is er stirrin’ 
up my heels. I hes seed white folks 
dat had been sent atter er doctor 
poke erlong, but it ain’t datter way 
wid me, fer wheu I thinks de puttiest 
white lady I eber seed hasdun gib 
me money, I ain’t gwine let er crap 
o’ grass grow under my feet. Jes 
lookjat dat lady, jedge. Ain't she 
putty? ’Clar’ to goodness, she dun 
put mein mind o’ my young mistis 
laung fo’ de wah. Putty ladies is er 
gittin’ mighty sca’ce now. Oh, I 
knows ‘em. Ole marster useter say 
to me: ‘Pete,’ he ’d ’low, ‘ef I wuz 
ez gooder jedge o’ beauty ez you is, 
I wculdn’t do nothin’ but stan’ roun’ 
an’ pick out wives fer deze gocud 
lookin’ young men.’ Now, jedge, I 
has dun gib my ’splanation, an’ you 
mer sen’ me ter jail ef you wants 
ter.’’ 

‘Judge,’’ said the woman, coyly 
holding her head to one side, and 
“‘tittering’’ just enoug to be girlish, 
‘‘perhaps I was to blume. Indeed, 1 
believe 1 offered him tne purse, not 
thinking of what I was doing at the 
time. I think you ought to let him 
off.”’ 

A broad smile became epidemic in 
the court-room. The justice said 
that the purse snatcher was free.— 
Ledger Munthly. 
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ARE YOU EDUCATED. 





These five characters, then, I offer 
as evidence of an education :—our 
rectness and precision in the use ot 
the mother tongue; refined and gen 
tle manners, which are the expres 
sion of fixed habits of thought and 
action; the power and habit of re- 
flection ; the power of growth; and 
efficiency, or the power todo. * * * 
Without these traits men are not 
truly educated, and their erudition, 
however vast, is of no avail; it fur- 
nishes a museum, not a developed 
human being. It is these hub 
its, of necessity made by our- 
selves alone, begun in the days of 
school and college, and strengthened 
with maturer years and broader ex. 
perience, that serves to show to our- 
selves and to others that we have 
discovered the secret of gaining an 
education —Nicholas Murray Butler. 


The choice of Edwin A. Abbey, an 
American artist, to pain the corona- 
tion scene in Westminster Abbey 
next year, is one over which Amer- 
icans cannot help feeling a trifle 
proud. Mr. Abbey was selected for 
the notable task by King Edward 
VII. Asthe coronation of England's 
kiog promises to be one of the great 


events of recent years, the distinc. 
tion accord: d to the American artist 
is one in which all of us will feel an 
interest.—Ex. 


+ + 





Willingness to wait and be silent 
is one of the signs of a strong soul. 
| Selected. 


See 
A LESSON FROM A BRIGHT Lire, 


eemeaee 


Who tires of readin 
Keller? This wondeted gut ae 
blind and dumb—or at least Psi, 
until recently—is Perhaps the ta 
known and best loved young 


man in all the land. We buys +. 


lowed her from those early Pca 
when the indomitable Perseverangg 


and marvelous skill of her teachers 
pierced through the shell in which 
a sad fortune had enclosed her beanti 

fal soul. We have watched inne 
progress, step by step, as the worlq 
has unfolded itself before her de. 
lighted appreciption. Of recent 
months we have seen her enterin 

Radcliffe College, and taking hop. 
orable rank there. Unending effort 
has even given her the faculty of 
speech, though she oan hear no syl. 
lable that she utters. When chosen 
vice president of her class, she rose 
at the freshman luncheon, and said 
distinotly: ‘‘Classmates, it is a great 
pleasure, and I esteem it a great hon. 
or, to be present here and 8peak to 
you. Iam glad to have an opportn. 
nity to thank the olass for their 
kindness in electing me their Vice- 
president, and | hope that I may be. 
come acquainted with many of you. 
Though I cannot see you, I will soon 
know you by touching your hand.” 

‘‘Miss Keller,” said one of her 
teachers, the other day, ‘‘is really 
the happiest person I know of. And 
why? Because of the great obstacles 
she has overcome.”’ 

Now isn't that a secreat worth 
knowing and practicing? We all 
want to be happy. Who is there of 
us that may not find this pathway 
to happiness: obstacles to be over- 
come? Fortunately for our feebler 
wills, they will not be Helen Keller's 
obstacles. We have those price'ess 
possessions, our five senses. Butas 
soon as we try to do things, we shull 
run up against obstacles in sufficient 
abundance. The main thing is—to 
try to do things. 

You are like Helen Keller. You 
are blind—blind to worlds of thought 
and beauty. You are deaf—deaf to 
myriad voices of the unseen world. 
You are dumb—your lips olose toa 
thousand noble utterances that 
might inspire your friends and fel- 
lows. Oh, learn to see and hear and 
speak! Break through all barriers 
that shut you out from the best that 
18 possible for you. Leap up the 
mountain side, nor wait for the 
path to be blazed. You will find 
morasses, windrows, precipices, tan- 
gled thickets, dangerous beasts. 
Every foot of progress must be fought 
for. But as you goon, rising higher 
and higher into ever widening sand 
more glorious landscapes, there will 
fill your soula joy like that of this 
heroic blind girl, and it will be said 
of you, as of her, that you are 
among the happiest of mortals, be- 
cause of obstacles overcome —Ca!'eb 
Cobweb, in Endeavor World. 
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THE FARMER'S LIBRARY. 





No class of people doe: more care- 
ful reading than do intelligent far- 
mers, and what is still more impor- 
tant, none reflect more on the read. 
ing done. The solitude of farm life 
and work is conducive to thought. 
Now, as the evenings lengthen and 
uCtive farm operations are lessened 
reuding is more and more being done. 
Che style of reading that farmers 
delight in is seen in the character of 
the bovoks in their homes. Few 
noveis are found there. The books 
purchased are mostly on religious 
subjeots or ure histories or biogra- 
phi-s with afew of the old stand- 
ard poets. -We regret that so many 
books of. high price, but of little 
value, exc: pt for their bindings, find 
their wav into these homes. These 
books sare usually sold on subscrip- 
tion. The farmer and his family 
are far from bookstores, and the 
glib agent makes hia book seem 
most valuable and the sale is made; 
while for the sum paid for it, many 
times ten relixble and valuable books 
could be secured 

There are standard works of fic- 
tion that are wholesome and should 
be read. Reliable biographies should 
be found in every library. Of course, 
books pertaining to the varied de- 
partments of farm work will be much 
in evidence. 

The chief factor in collecting books 
is that they be by reliable authors. 
Many books are written so they will 
sell without regard tothe value of 
their contents. If five or ten d!- 
lars are to be invested in books, be 
careful to get the best. For no mole 
fatal mistake oan bé made than '0 
provide spurions and inscoursté 
reading fora family. If a mistake 
is made in the purchase of breeding 
stock, much as it is to be regrette’, 
the animals oan go to the slaughter 
pens, but wrong mental impressio’s 
can never be wholly effacei. Ure 
the most ovrsful judgment in «elect 





ing books —Colman’s Raral World. 
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A POET'S PRAYER. 


— 


have pat Thee, my Father! let Thy 


Spirit 
Be near me, then, to comfort and 
nphold ; 
No gate of pearl, no branch of palm 
. I merit, 


Nor street of shining gold. 


gnffice it anid good and ill un- 
eckoned, 
ad. not forgiven through Thy 
abounding grace, 
find myself by hands familiar beck- 
oned 
Unto my fitting place. 
gome bomble door among Thy many 
mansions, 
gome sheltering shade where sin 
and striving cease, 
And fl: s f rever through Heaven's 
green expansion 
The river of Thy peace. 
— Whittier. 
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“WEARER, MY GOD TO THEE.” 

The fact that the above were the 
isst words of President McKinley 
has been commented largely upon by 
secular and religious papers both 
North and South, and also by the 
glergy and others who have spoken 
st memorial services held in his 
honor 

To our mind there.is nothing re- 
markable in the fact that he, or any 
other man, in passing through the 
valley and shadow of death, when the 
wor'd and all things earthly are fast 
slipping from his grasp, should turn 
his thoughts upward and sav, ‘ Near- 
er, my God to Thee’’ Where else 
gan a man turnin that trying hour? 
To whom oan one look whenall other 
sources of help fail? Where else can 
he fiad refuge when the foundations 
are all giving away, and earth’s 
pillars are crumbling? 

What gave force to these words 
uttered by Mr. MoKinley when he 
came to the bank of the river is the 
fact that they had been his motto 
through his eventful life. They ex- 
pressed the keynote of the song that 
he had sung from his boyhod to the 
last day of his earthly life. 

This is what we would like to hear 
and see in our young and old peo 
ple. If in the morning of life the 
youth, the young man or woman, 
can look beyond the glittering, 
changeable and transient to the fixed 
and eternal, and ory from the great 
deep of the soul, ‘‘Nearer, my God to 
Thee,’ if amid prosperity and in the 
strength of manhood one can look to 
the real source of all good and say, 
“As the heart panteth after the 
water brooks, so panteth my soul 
after Thee, () God,’’ then we feel the 
force of such a life and rejoice in 
such wisdom and consecration. 

Do not forget that the only way to 
say with emphasis, ‘‘Nearer, my 
God to Thee, ’ in the dyinig hour is 
to obey the instruction of our Lord, 
and remember our Creator in the 
days of our youth, and having put 
our hand to the plow never look 
back —Greensboro Christian Ad 
vooate, 


LIVING MORE THAN DYING. 





The literature of death-beds, lies 
) for the moat part outside the Bible, 
Which makes much more of how me 
live than how they die. Jacob and 
Hlisha are the only saints shown us 
on their death-beds, and from neither 
description do we learn as much as 
ftom what is told us of their lives 
Infact, the Scriptures make less of 
death and its adjunots than modern 
biographies do, because they have so 
mich more feeling for life. 80 
John Newton represented the Bible 
Point of view when he met the ques 
tion, ‘How did he die?’ with the re- 
Py, “Why did you not ask the more 
) important question first, ‘How did 
, he live?’ "Sunday School Times. 


I DON'T PRACTICE, 





REV JAMESI VANCE, D. D 
Too many church people are like a 
oe of my acquaintance, wh» 
Scoosted by a countryman who 
= heard him called ‘Dootor,”” and 
eee he was a physician 

in —— do you practices here or 

- ae *’ asked the countryman. 
| the olere Drsosioe ; I preach,” was 
" yman's reply. 

: ooo of us don't practice ; we 
itis — ; anda very poor preach 
the PS, 16 challenge of the world to 
iin ee is, ‘Prove your re 
Rie which does not mean 
Practicea te T™uch as ‘Practice."’ 
tiem e Christianity refutes scep 
ve ‘olves doubts, solaces sorrow, 
oe wae Christ, creates heaven. 
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THE FARM BOY'S OCTOBER APPETITE. 


We have not written a line of 
poetry for more than forty years, 
but if anything could awaken our 
Muse, always stiff in the joints and 
lame in all four feet, and make him 
gallop like a yearling colton a frosty 
morning, it would be the memory of 
our boyish appetite in October, 
‘‘When the frost was on the pumpkin 
and the corn was in the shock.”’ 
Those were glorious days, indeed, in 


, OUr memory, although we had to get 


up from an alluring bed which beg- 
ged every inch of bodily surface to 
remain just a little longer where it 
was sO warm and comfortable, and 
had to dress in the sharp chill of a 
frosty morning. The imperative 
tone of the voice from below and the 
sound of the bootjack on the stairs 
warned us, however, thatthere was 
as Gen. Weaver says in his book, ‘“‘a 
call to action.’’ Teddy Roosevelt was 
not the inventor of the ‘“‘strenuous 
life ;’’ to our certain knowledge that 
was invented at least fifty years ago. 

The horses had to be fed and har- 
nessed, breakfast eaten by candle 
light, the cows brought in from the 
pasture and milked (we did not do 
the milking), and then for the corn 
field where the shocks were still 
covered with frost, and only a vigor- 
ous Swinging of the arms around the 
body could drive the blood to the 
finyer tips and produce that feeling 
of comfort without which no man 
can do his best work. 

But what grand feeding there was 
in those days, and what an appetite ! 
Tne lassitade of summer was gone; 
the vital forces were no longer re- 
sisting heat from the outside and 
pouring out sweat from every pore 
to cool the surface of the body by 
evaporation. Heat was now required 
within, fuel, and there wasa draft 
to the appetite like that of a first- 
Glass stove on a clear and cold winter 
morning. 

‘‘Bring on your oat meal porridge, 
mother. A cup of o.ffee. Your 
rashers of bacon. An egg or so. 
Thaoks. Now for the pancakes or 
the fried mush, made from new 
ourn dried in the oven after the buak- 
ing and ground in the custom miil 
where every man gets his own grist. 
A little honey over it, or mapie 
molasses, or butter if you have noth- 
ing better. Another cup of coffee 
with real cream fresh from the 
springhouse ; thick and lumpy, tumb- 
ling into the coffee like stones into 
tue mill dam. And now for the 
corn fisld.”’ 

Al. tarough the morning the crows 
cawed in the dead trees. The rquir- 
rels gathered the falling nuts and 
stored them away for winter. The 
lewves, released by the frost, fell to 
the ground thorough ¢be still autumo 
air. The jays screamed fiom the 
oak trees, sud the fall of nuts and 
acorns tuld that while the sung birds 
had long since gone Svuth, there 
was stili life ia the forest and an 
active preparation for the winter. 

Toward noon our eyes treqaently 
turned to the sun. It: seemed to 
muve awfully siowly towara the 
meridian, and no suund was mure 
weicume than that of the long tin 
horn, ‘the tucsin of the suml’’ in 
those days. My, what an appetite a 
growing boy enjoyed in those Octu 
oer days! How rapidly roast beet 
and Irish potatoes, or sweet potutues 
and chicken gravy, disappeared 
trum that boy’s plate. How ‘ pi ous’”’ 
he became toward the cluse, whether 
it was pumpkin pie, custard pi», or 
apple pie—not thio, lean ones like 
such as you buy at the restaurants, 
but big, thick, fat, nicely brown d 
ones, with the flavor of the Rauwb 
just coming into its best a8 16 Lies in 
plies in the orchard covered over 
with rye straw, until the best are 
-fured away in bins in the cellar for 
winter and the spotted fed to the 
pigs. 

By nightfall, when thechores were 
all done, the day’s dusking in the 
orib, the fodder tiei up und shocked, 
the boy's appetite was at its best in 
those days. He did not disdain the 
newly cooked mush, and preferred 
the scrapings of the pot; culd meat 
was not abhorrent. His ‘‘pi-ety’’ 
did not diminish, and he was ready 
for a coon hunt, ora corn husking, 
or an apple batter boiling, and the 
cupboard or the Bellflower apple bin 
had to be securely guarded if it did 
not receive a visit from him before 
he turned into bed and slept tue 
sleep which the Lord*gives only to 
the boy.— Wallace's Farmer. 


Individuals die; but the amount 
of truth they have taught and the 
sum of good they have done dies not 
with theom.—Mazzini. 








WILL BE A BOSS YET. 


There is a Detroit boy, as the story 
comes, who is going to make his way 
in the world. He entered a store, 
and going up toa man, who proved 
to be the proprietor, said to him 
determinedly : 

‘*Mister, do you want a boss?”’ 

‘*What's that?’’ asked the aston- 
ished man. 

“T say, do you want a boss?”’ 

‘I don’t understand you; what do 
you mean?’’ 

‘Well, it’s this way: For three 
weeks I’ve been looking for some- 
body who wanted a boy, and as I 
can’t find him I concluded that I'd 
try to get a place as a boss. I’d like 
to be a boss.’’ 

“T rather like this,’’ said the man, 
admiringly. ‘How would yon like 
to work up to the job of a boss? It 
took me twenty-five years to do it.’’ 

“I'd like it mighty well,’’ answered 
the boy. “I'm only too anxious to 
try it. Will you give me the chance?”’ 

The merchant gave him the chance, 
and to-day that fourteen-year old 
boy is working in the shipping- 
room of a large mercantile establish 
ment. He says confidently that he 
will be the boss before he has gray 
whiskers, and his employer is in- 
clined to agee with him.—Youth’s 
Companion. 


THE NEW MISTRESS OF 
HOUSE. 





THE WHITE 


Every American citizen is inter- 
ested in the woman who presides 
over the Executive Mansion of our 
nation, and desires to know some- 
thing of her fitness for the position; 
to learn something of her character, 
her quuslities, her virtues, her ac 
complishments, and her graces. This 
is right, and we desire to gratify 
this feeling us far as possible. 

Mrs. Roosevelt is the second wife 
of President Roosevelt, and is said 
to be a most highly accomplished 
and a very charming woman. Her 
maiden name was Edith Kermit 
Carew. She is a native of New York, 
belongs to an aristocratic family 
that has long held a_ high social 
position and wielded a wide in- 
fluence. 

in 1886 she was married to Mr. 
Roosevelt, whom she had known 
from childhood, and ‘they now have 
six living children. The oldest is 
eighteen years of age and the young- 
e:t four. She has four homes, a 
ranch in North Dakota, a summer 
cottage at Oyster Buy, Long Island, 
and handsome houses in New York 
and Washington cities. (Tne 18-year 
old is the daughter of Roosevelt's 
first wife.—ED } 

She is a lady of wide culture, is 
very fond of good literature, and has 
achieved a manner that is greatly 
admired by those who come in con- 
tuct with her. Although fond of 
sucial pleasures to a certain extent, 
she fiuds her greatest happiness in 
her home, and while she belongs, by 
birth, to the ultra fashionable clasr 
in New York, still society has been 
tu her an incident and not an aim. 

She is a devoted mother, and has 
always taken care of her own obil 
dren and they have given her a love 
that is beautiful and touching. 

From these published statements 
it is evident that the Wiite House 
will, during the present edministra- 
tion, be under the care of a lady of 
high culture and refinement, and one 
who has the intelligence and force 
that will enable her to adorn the 
high position she has been unex 
,ectedly called to fill, and also prove 
« real helpmeet to her honored hus- 
band.--Greensboro Christian Advo 
cate 

There is only one person you need 


to manage and that is yourself.—T. 
DeWitt Talmage. 
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Thou wilt rest from vain fancies 
if thou doest ever? act as though it 
were the last —Marcus Aurelius. 
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GOLD DUST 
makes the pans and kettles clean and 


bright. It does the work much better than 
soap and in much less time. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY. Chicaes. 





The Progressive Farmer, October 29 1901, 


CHARACTER IN LETTERS. 


The superintendent of schools in 
one of our large cities said recently, 
ina private conversation: ‘‘I make 
it a point not to engage a teacher 
until I have received a letter from 
her. Experience has taught me thit 
letters are wonderful revealers of 
character ; and sometimes applicants 
with whom I have been particularly 
pleased in a personal interview have 
failed to receive their appointments 
simply because they ‘gave themselves 
away,’ as the boys say, in their writ 
ten communications. There I have 
discovered the carelessness, untidi 
ness, ignorance, inaccuracy, indo- 
lence, narrowness and other traits, 
which had been concealed in a brief 
conversation, but which I should 
have discovered, to my sorrow, had 
the writers become teachers in my 
schools. On the other hand, a letter 
has sometimes shown me that an ap 
plicant of whom I felt doubtful pos- 
sessed the firmness, the accurate in 
formation and the high ideals which 
I consider essential in those who un 
dertake the training of our boys and 
girls ' 

‘Naturally, Linsist upon having 
our pupils taught the art of letter 
writing, for I consider few things 
in education more important. The 
boy or girl who will take pains to 
write, in a clear hand, a carefully 
thought out, well expressed letter, 
without mistukes in spelliny, gram- 
mar Or arrangement, can almost al 
ways be relied upon to do other 
things well.’’ : 

This is the testimony of a promi 
nent educator. Let us hope that 
his words will inspire many of our 
young people to perfect themselves 
in ‘‘the noble art of letter-writing.’’ 
—Selected. 


DON’T UsE BIG WORDS. 





This old fiend is again going the 
routds of the press: 

In promulgating your esoteric 
oogitations and in articulating your 
superficial sentimentalities and ami 
cable philosophical or psychological 
observations beware of platitudinous 
ponderosity. Let vour conversa- 
tional communications possess a 
clarified consciousness, a compacted 
comprehenribleness, coalescent con- 
sistency and 8 concatenated cogency, 
Eschew all conglomerations of flatu- 
lent garrul'ty, j:june babblement 
and asinine affectations. Let vour 
extemporaneous deoantings and un- 
premeditated expatiations have in- 
telligibility and veracious vivacity 
without rhodomontade or thrasonical 
‘bombast. Setulously avoid all poly 
syllabio profundity, pompous pro- 
lixity, psittaceous vacuity, ventrilo- 
quial verbority and vaniloquent 
vapidity. Shun double ententes, 
prurient jocosity and pestiferous 
profanity, obscurant or apparent In 
other words, talk plainly, briefiv, 
naturallv, sensibly, purely and truth 
fully. Keep from slang; don’t put 
on airs; say what you mean; mean 
what you say and don’t use big 
words 


TAKE TWO OR MORE PAPERS 


This Tells You How to Get Them 
at Reduced Rates. 
eee .@ee ee .Beoeeoewe. 


; NOWADAYS papers are 80 

cheap that nearly every- 
body can afford to take two or 
more. We have arranged a list 
of some of the best in the land 
and can furnish them in con- 
nection with THE PROGRESSIVE 
FaRMER at a lower price than 
you can secure them singly. 
Here is the list. The price to 
the left is the regular sub- 
scription price of THE Pro- 
GRESSIVE FARMER and the pa- 
per named both for one year. 
The price to the right is that 
special price at which we can 
send both for one year. : 








;| NAME OF PAPER AND PLACE 
| OF PUBLICATION. 


; (“ew" semi-weekly, ‘‘w” weekly, 
| “gm” semi-monthly, 
“m” monthly. 


REGULAR [@S® 2 e @® @ @ @®oe oeoe ee 


PRICE FOR 
THE TWO 





Detroit Free Press (Fam.) “aw” 
Practica] Farmer sag) “w" 

Thrice-a-week N. Y.World (Ne 

Atlanta Constitution, “‘w’’........... 
Home and Farm, “sm’”’..............- 
Farm and Fireside, | Ore 
Woman's Home Companion, m. 
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Farme®rs VOICE, W......0+--ecceersseee+ * 
Gentlewoman (Fashions) m........ 
Hoard’s Dairyman, wW........ oo 
Atlantic Monthly, m......... 
McClure’s (Literary) m 
Ledger (Literary) m......... 

Eners (Literary) m.. 
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The Century, m............ oe 
The World’s Work, M.........-..++--0 
| 80. Fruitand Truck Grower, m., | 


\ you wish more than one 
paper write for special rates. 


For instance, we send twice-a- 
weeek Courier Journal, the 
weekly PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
the semi-monthly Home and 
Farm and the monthly Amer- 
ican Queen all one year for 
only $2.15. 3: 33 HS 2 
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The Progressive Farmer, 








PERUNA CURES CATARRH 





OF KIDNEYS EVERY TIME. 
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JANCEROUS KIDNEY 





Mr. John Vance, of Hartford City, Ind. 
says: “My kidney trouble is much 
better. I have improved so much that 
everybody wants to know what medi- 
cineI am using. I recommend Peruna 
toevery body and some have commsnced 
touseit. The folks all say that if Dr. 
Hartman’s medicine cures me it must be 
great.” 

Mr. J. Brake, of Petrolea, Ontario, 
Canada, writes: ‘‘Four years ago I 
aad a severe attack of Bright's Dis- 
ease, which brought me so low the 
doctor said nothing more could be 
done for me. I began to to take Peruna 
and Manalin, and in three months I 
was a well man, and have continued 
so ever since.’’ 

At the appearance of the firstsymptom 
of kidney trouble, Peruna should be 
taken. This remedy strikes at once the 
very root of the disease. It at once re- 
lieves the catarrhal kidneys of the stag- 
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Peruna Creating a National Sensation in the Cure 
of Chronic Ailments of the Kidneys. 





nant blood, preventing the escape of 
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serum from 
the blood. Pe- 
runa stimu- 
lates the kid- 
neys to ex-" 
crete from _ { l 
the blood the ——_> Jil || ax 
accumulat- 1 | 

ing poison, @igjar 
and thus pre- 
vents the 
convulsions 
which are sure to follow if the poisons 
are allowed to remain. It gives great 
vigor to the heart’s action and digestive 
system, both of which are apt to fail 
rapidly in this disease. 

Peruna cures catarrh of the kidneys 
simply because it cures catarrh where 
ever located. 

A book on catarrh, written by Dr. 
Hartman, will be sent free to any ad 
dress by The Peruna Medicine Ody 
Columbus, Ohio, 
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BOOKS 


Every Farmer and Farmer's Sor 
SHOULD READ! 


The following books combine 
the results of the very latest and 
best science with the best skill 
of practical farm work and man. 
agement. Euach one is written 
by a specialist who has attained 
reputation for long continued 
and conscientious work. Every 
volume is readable, simple, clear. 
cut, practical, up to date, and 
throughly scietific and reliable 
Every farmer who strives tc 
keep abreast of the times should 
read them. 


L. H. Bailey’s Principles of Agriculture... 1.2 


A. 1. Root’s A. B. O. of Bee Culture............. 1.2 
Henry Stewart’s The Domestic Sheep......... 1.54 
Voorbees’ Book on Fertilisers................. ~ LO 
Practical Agriculture.............0:000+ SASS Bt 


Any of the above valuable books 
will be sent postpaid upon receipt 
of price. Address: 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. 0. 


“ THE LIVES OF DISTINGUISHED 
NORTH CAROLINIANS.” 


Biographies Portraits and Best Known 
Speeches of Davie Macon, Murphy, Gaston, 
Badger, Swain, Ruffin, Bragg, Graham, Moore, 
Pettigrew, Pender, Rimseur, Grimes and Hill. 
A Handsome Book of 600 pages. Price, $2. 
With The Progressive Farmer one year, $2.75. 
Address all orders to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


A SHORT 


OCEAN TRIP 


The Most Delightful Route 
to NEW YORK and 


NORTHERN AND EASTERN 


SUMMER RESORTS. 


—I8S VIA THE— 


Old Dominion Line 


AND RAIL CUNNECTIONS 

Desirable Route to Pan-American Exposition, 

Buffalo, N. Y., as the monotory of long 
rail journey is broken. 














EK xpress steamships leave Norfolk, Va., daily 
except Sundey, at 7.00 p. m., aitd Old Poin 
Comfort at 8.00 p. m., for New York direct, af- 
fording opportunity for through passengers 
from the Soutn, Southwest and West to visit 
Richmond, oldzPoint (omfort and Virginia 
Beach en route, 

For tickets and general information See 
railroad ticket agents, or to M. B. CROWELL, 
General Agent, Norfolk, Va.; J. F. MAYER, 
Agent, 1212 Main &t., Richmond, Va. 

H. B. WALKEH, TRAFFIC MANAGER, 

J.J. BROWN, GENERAL PASSENGER AGT. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Raleigh, N. C,| 24.-ALA. BUSINESS COLLEOE, Macon, Ca 





CAVEATS, TRADE MARKS, 


COPYRICHTS AND DESICNS. 
Send your business direct to Washington, 





saves time, costs » better service. 


My office close to U 8. Patent Office. FREE prelimin- 
examinatio: foo not due anti t 


is severed. PERSONAL ATT 5 veans 
datas bees Hence rovret Geese Ea hatin 
receive special notice, without charge, in the 
G 
INVENTIVE AGE 
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ies Late of C. A. Snow & Co. 
F R SIGGERS 918 F St. N. W., 
os Ue yg WASHINGTON, oD. Cc. 


















Really Now 
Aren’t 52 issues of such a Jour- 
nal as THK PROGRESSIVE 
‘> FARMER worth ONE DOLLAR 
r) of any man’s money? <= 
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AGRICULTURAL DIRECTORY. 


N. C. Cotton Planters’ Association. 
President—W. A. Graham, Machpelah, N. O. 
Secretary—Jno. P. Allison, Conoord, N. C. 





N.C. Tobacoo Growers’ Association. 

President—John 8. Ounningham, Ounning- 
hams, 

Vice-rresident—J. B. Phillips, Battleboro 
N. OC. 

Secretary—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, N. ©. 

Treasurer—W.B. Upchurch, Morrisville, N. G 

EXEOUTIVE OOMMITTER. 

CoL BR. W. Wharton, Washington, N. C.; Dr, 
R. H. Speight, Wrendale, N. C.; R. H. Ricks, 
Rocky Mount, N. C.; H. H. Knight, Eagle 
Rock, N. C.; W. L. Kennedy, Falling Creek, 
N.C.; Gen. T. F. Toon, Lumberton, N.C.; Dr. 
Elias Fulp, Fulp,' N. CG; W. L. Bouldin, 
Archdale, N. C. 


N.C. Farmers’ State Alliance. 
President—W,. B, Fieming, Ridgeway, War 
ren Co, N.C. 

Vice-President—T. P. Johnson, 
Row»n Co, N, O, 
Becretary-Treasurer and State Business Agent 
—T. B. Parker, Hillaboro, Orange Co., N. ©. 
Lecturer—J. C. Bain, Wade, Cumberland, Co., 
N.G 
Assistant Lecturer or Steward—Jno. M. Mit 
ohell, Wayne Co., N.C. 
Chaplain—Rev. W. 8. Mercer, Moyock, Ourrt- 
tuck Oo., N.C. 
Doorkeeper—Geo. T. Lane, Greensboro, Guil- 
ford Co., N.C., 
Bergeant-at-Arms—R. H. Lane, Aurora, Beau- 
fort Co., N.C, 
Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A. Gra 
ham, Machpelah, N.C, 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTER. 
J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh, N. C. 
W. B. Fleming, Ridgeway, N. C. 
‘ohn Graham, Warrenton, N. GQ 
lor, J. EK. Person, Pikeville, N.C. 
Thomas J. Oldham, Teer, N.C. 


North Carolina Department of Agriculture. 
OFFICERS. 

Commissioner—#, L, Patterson. 

Secretary—T. EK. Bruner. 

Entomologist—Frank)lin Sherman. 

State Veterinarian—Tait Butler, 

State Chemist—B. W. Kilgore. 

Botanist and Biologist—Gerald MoCarthy. 

Postoffice address of all officers, Kaleigh, 

N.C 


Salisbury, 








NK. ©. Crop Pest Commission. 


8. L. Patterson, Chm’n, Raleigh; Dr. B. W. 
Kilgore, Raleigh; J. Yan Lindley, Pomona. 


N.C, Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Director—B. W. Kilgore, Raleigh, N. ©. 
Agriculturist—O. W. Burkett, West Raleigh, 
N.C, 

Horticulturist—W. F. Massey, West Raleigh, 
N.C, 
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Living Issues. 


WEALTH-FACTORS NEEDED IN NORTH 
CAROLINA. 








A Consideration of the Industrial Status of 
the State, the Elements of Wealth Which 
it Now Possesses and the Wealth- actors 
Needed for Further Development. 

An Address by President Geo. T. Winston, of 
the N. U. Coilege of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, before the State Agrivultural Society, 
at its annual meeting in Raleigh, Oct. 24, 1901, 
Two remarkable facts concerning 

North Carolina are presented in the 

national census. 

1. In variety of natural wealth 
North Carolina surpasses all other 
States. 

2.In amount of accumulated 
wealth, per capita, it is surpassed by 
all others. _. 7s 

These two facts, apparently con- 
tradictory, have been and still are 
the basis for great diversity of opin. 
ion concerning our State. On the 
one hand its praises have been sung 
with such persistent iteration, and 
its resources of wealth enumerated 
with such extravagant laudation, 
that a stranger from Jupiter or Mars, 
happening in at one of our com- 
mencement orations, would wonder 
how a just Providence, in distribut- 
ing its bounties among the various 
countries of our globe, could bestow 
them all upon so small a portion as 
the Old North State, leaving the re 
mainder of the planet poor and un. 
inhabitable. On the other hand 
critics of our State, judging it solely 
by the small amount of its accumu- 
lated wealth, and forgetting that 
poverty and hardship frequently 
produce the finest types of manhood, 
have given North Carolina low rank 
in the scale of civilization and 
branded the people as ignorant, 
vicious and semi-barbarous. Both 
these views are extreme and false. 
The truth stands between. 

It is my purpose to consider the 
industrial status of North Carolina, 
to see what factors the State already 
possesses for the creation of wealth 
and what factors she needs for 
further development. 

REQUISITES TO PRODUCTION OF WHALTH. 


There are three general requisites 


to the production of wealth : 
1. Natural resources. 
2. Labor. 
3. Capital. 
‘‘Natural resources’’ include every: 


thing thatis furnished by nature; 
the soil with its annual yield of 
crops; forests for protection of the 
soil, for fuel, for building, and for 
manufactures ; minerals for fuol and 
manufactures; building stones and 


precious gems; waters for naviga- 


tion and fish supply ; running streams 
and climate for 
health and strength of man and 
beast, as well as for the growth of 


for water power ; 


useful plants. 


NATURAL RESOURCES OF 
LINA. 


Taken as a whole, the natural re- 
sources of North Carolina compare 
favorably with those of other States. 

Our finest natural resource is cli- 
mate. There are four distinct cli- 
mates in the United States; the At- 
lantic Coast climate, the Mississippi | 
Valley, the Rocky Mountain Plateau 
As the At- 


and the Pacific Coast. 
lantic Coast climate is superior to all 
others, so on the Atlantic Coast, 
midway between New England and 
the Gulf of Mexico, a golden mean 
between North and South, is the 
matchless climate of North Carolina. 
Here, free from intense heat and ex- 
treme cold, from wet seasons and dry 
seasons, from earthquakes and tor- 
nadoes, from plague, pestilence and 
famine, man and beast may be at 
work in the open air, with complete 


physical comfort, more hours in the 
day and more days in the year than 
Our 
blessed climate makes possible a 
maximum of physical and mental 
vigor, guaranteeing long life, health, 
and strength, and the no less com- 
forting joys of a numerous and vig 


elsewhere on the continent. 


orous posterity. 


Our other resources are not so per- 
fect as our climate. They are pres- 
ent in great quantity and variety, 
but they cannot be developed by the 
exercise merely of brawn and muscle. 
For their development and full utili- 
zation is required manual skill and 
machinery, technical knowledge and 
capital, business talent and intelli- 
gent foresight, all toa greater de- 
gree than is demanded by physical 
Our soil 


conditions in other States. 
is poorer than, the average soil of the 
continent, and therefore it demands 
a better system of culture ; our mines 
are not so rich as those of Alabama 
and Pennsyvania, and therefore they 
must be worked more skilfully and 
economically; our building stones 
and forests, remote from market, 


NORTH CARO- 


transportation ; our water power is 
flowing to the sea, unused, for lack 
of skill, technical knowledge and 
capital ; our rivers and sounds are of 
little value for internal commerce, 
and are shut off from the commerce 
of the world by bars of sand that 
blockade the coast from Norfolk to 
Charleston. It seems as if nature, 
after making for us a climate per- 
fectly suited to health and labor, and 
creating wealth material wonderful 
in quantity and variety, had hesi 
tated to bestow upon one people two 
such splendid gifts ; and, finally, had 
locked up against us her resources 
ot wealth, in order to compel us to 
that high degree of human endeavor 
which can be achieved only by the 
aid of so perfect « climate 
AGRICULTURE IN NORTH CAROLINA. 
The chief pursuit of our people 
and our chief source of wealth is 
agriculture. But the average yield 
of our soil per acre is scarcely more 
than half the average yield of the 
United States. Our yield of corn is 
14 bushels, the average of the United 
States, 25; our yield of wheat 9 bush- 
els, the average of the United States, 
15; our yield of oats 14 bushels, the 
average of the United States, 26. 
Oar yield of cotton and tobacco per 
acre is above the average in quantity, 
but also far above the average in 
cost of production. In fact, if we 
consider cost of production, which 
is the real test, the average yield per 
acre of the soil of North Carolina is 
scarely more than one third the 
average of the United States. It 
may be doubted whether the same 
amount of labor bestowed upon agri 
culture by the white race anywhere 
on the globe produces such small re- 
turns as in North Carolina. What, 
then, shall we do about it? Shall 
agriculture be abandoned? God 
forbid! No people can abandon agri 
culture and maintain their civilizs- 
tion. The decay of Roman power 
began with the decay of agriculture. 
The greatness of England was 
founded upon her splendid farms, 
cultivated by splendid yeomen. The 
force that preserves France from 
decay and destruction by her vicious 
and nervious cities is her hundreds 
of thousands of little farms and her 
taillions of peasants living simple, 
healthful lives of honest and honor 
able toii. 

; There is a magic power in the soil, 
which gives life and strength to 
whatever lives upon it. From the 
soil comes the food, the clothing, 
and the dwellings of all mankind: 
from the soil comes directly or indi- 
rectly every material for human 
satisfaction and enjoyment. Nor is 
this true only of material products. 
All great men spring from the soil 
The myths of all nations declare 
their founders to have sprang from 
mother earth. Inall! countries there 
is an endless stream of humanity, 
that flows each year from the coun 
try to the city, carrying with it the 
health, the strength, the character, 
the power of mind, body and soul 
requisite for the work that cities re 
quire. Such power is produced only 
on the farm. It can neither be gen- 
erated nor developed in the atmo- 
s here of cities. Cut off the supply 
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of manhood material that the coun- 
try sends yearly to the city, and the 
cities would perish from the face of 
the earth, as surely as if the supply 
of material comforts were stopped. 
HOW TO IMPROVE OUR AGRICULTURE 

For the improvement of agricul 
ture in North Carolina, I should say 
rather for the preservation of agri- 
culture, there is need of four things. 

1. More general use of machinery. 


2. Better knowledge of agricul- 
ture. 


3. Greater economy of labor and 
of living. 

4. Development of other industries 
besides agriculture. 
MORE GENERAL USE OF MACHINERY. 

There is little employment of ma- 
chinery in North Carolina, especially 
on the farm. Our people do not 
know how to useit. It is doubtful 
whether Wake county contains a 
dozen farmers who can properly set 
up an improved harvester, or a 
shredder and husker. If set upf r 
them, they cannot repair it, should 
occasion demand. Our Inosa from 
this source is not easily caloulated, 
but certainly is very great. Muchin- 
ery is a device for saving time, labor 
and material. An improved har 
vester does the work of ten men in 


cutting and binding wheat, and does 
it better ; a shredder and husker out- 
works a dozen men in pulling ears 
of corn from the stalk, removing the 
shuck, and tearing up shuck, stalk, 
and fodder into small shreds for ani- 
mal feed. An improved cotton cul 
tivator drawn by two horses with 
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sun by ufhbrella, does the work of 
eight men and eight horses with 
plows gged in the last generation. 
For farm purposes an old-fashioned 
well with sweep and bucket is better 
than a spring a quarter of a mile off. 
A pump is better still, but best of 
all is a windmill with tank, a 
hydaulic ram, or, in the hill country, 
a line of pipe. There are thousands 
of families in our State to-day that 
carry water by hand for all domestic 
purposes, an eighth or a quarter of a 
mile. On our mountain farms the 
use of pipes is veryrare. Year after 
year man and beast suffer for water, 
which might be had in perpetual 
fiow, in barn and kitchen, in ex 
change for a little knowled zo, a little 
mechanical skill and a few hundred 
feet of iron pipe. But our people as 
a rule have neither the knowledge 
nor the skill. It would be strange 
were it otherwise. 
For two hundred years the negro 
has been our sole machine; Sambo 
and Dinah have been forthe South 
cook stove, hydraulic ram,harvester, 
shredder and husker, telephone and 
telegraph. But, Sambo and Dinah 
cannot compete with modern ma- 
chinery. The negro is not an im- 
proved machine. Pat him in the 
Patent Office beside a power press, a 
Mergenthaler type setter, a Deering 
Harvester, a McCormick shredder 
and husker, or a De Laval cream 
separator, and you will find him out- 
classed at every point, improvement 
after improvement made on our be- 
loved darkey, without even the con- 
solation of right to sue for infringe- 
ment of patent. No, the negro can- 
not compete with improved modern 
machinery ; and the South, relying 
upon the negro, cannot compete with 
other sections employing better ma- 
chinery. What then is the remedy? 
We must teach our children how to 
work; how to work skilfully and 
economically; how to save time, 
labor and material by the use of 
tools and machinery. 
Under our present system of edu 
cation boys and girls are educated 
away from skilled labor. How few 
of them are taught the use of tools, 
much less machinery; how few of 
them can bottom a chair, repair a 
lock, replace a broken door panel, 
put a water-back in the kitchen 
stove, put anew valve in the pump, 
cut threads on pipe aiid make joints, 
sharpen the mowing blade, put a 
head ona bolt, make a new wagon 
body, put ona horse shoe, make a 
new single tree, putin a spoke, put 
on a tire, replace broken glass, make 
a new gate, forge an open link, 
temper steel, build a chimney, draw 
plans for a barn, putin tile drains, 
survey hillside ditches, construct 
silos, repair harness, and do the 
thousand and one things that every 
farmer must do for himself, or hire 
some one else todo for him at very 
great expense, or, at still greater ex- 
pense, leave undone. Instead of 
learning to do these things, to be 
skilled with hands, observant with 
eyes and inventive with brains, our 
children are given endless lessons in 
geography and history and rhetoric 
and literature, lessons which they 
learn with difficalty and forget with 
ease 

We are so unfamiliar with ma. 
chinery, skilled labor and technical 
knowledge than many of our leading 
Men, even our leading educators, re- 
gard industrial education as a fad, 
or a sham. Let them open their 
eyes, and contemplate the present 
and the future, instead of gazing for 
ever at the past. Let them behold 
the little State of Massachusetts 
with more institutions for industrial 
education than the entire South ; let 
them see her textile schools, her 
schools of design, schools of art, 
schools of technology, manual train. 
ing institutions, trade sshools, poly- 
technic institutes, school« of applied 
science, andinstitutes of technology ; 
let them see industrial departments 
in all her city high schools, and and 
her entire public school system made 
strong, practical and profitable by 
industrial instruction alongside of 
literary ; let them learn that manual 
skill, technical knowledge and indus- 
trial proficiency cannot be acquired 
by accident, by instinct or by bor- 
rowing, but must be wrought out by 
the same systematic, persistent and 
intelligent education as is requisite 
for literary skill, scientific knowl- 
edge and mental proficiency. Let 
them look closer home, and see in 
Hampton Institute, Virginia, and 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, larger 
provision for the industrial educa- 
tion of negroes than is furnished by 
the entire South for the industrial 
education of whites. 

There is need of reformation in 





of our youth will some day be work- 
ers. They should be trained to 
skilled work, and not degraded to 
the unprofitable dradgery of mere 
muscular effort. 
BETTER KNOWLEDGE OF AGRICULTURE. 
A better knowledge of agriculture 
is no less essential to our industrial 
progress than the employment of 
machinery. Since our soil is poor, 
it must be improved. Ten years ago 
a certain piece of land on the farm 
of the A. M. College yielded five 
bushels of corn to the acre, this year 
it yielded sixty-two. During the 
last century the yield per acre of the 
soil of England, a soil already rich 
and fertile, has been doubled. I do 
not hesitate tosay that by a more 
economic and intelligent use of com- 
mercial fertilizers, by sheep and 
cattle raising and the increased em- 
ployment of animal manure, by ex 
tensive and persistent culture of 
clovers and legumes, by proper rota- 
tion of crops, by the employment of 
better machinery, by better drainage 
and more thorough culture of the 
soil, and by greater economy of labor, 
the fertility of the soil of North 
Carolina can be dcubled in twenty- 
five years and quadrupled in fifty. 
When this result is achieved, there 
will be no difficulty in keeping boys 
on thefarm. But its achievement 
demands education; industrial edu- 
cation, education in things, as well 
asin books. There should be estab- 
lished in connection with the A. & 
M. College, a State farm school, 
whose pupils should do all the work 
of the farm. Nota servant should 
be employedin any capacity. The 
students should be up by daylight 
and at work by sunrise, learning to 
farm by actually farming, living and 
working precisely as they will after- 
wards live and work on their own 
farms. Half of each day should be 
spent in labor and half in study, one 
part of the students working in the 
morning and the other part in the 
afternoon. In return for their labor 
the State should give them board 
and lodging, clothing, books, and 
tuition, in fact all the expenses of 
living and of education. To such a 
school might come any lad in North 
Carolina with pluck, energy and de 
termination. Without money, with- 
out kindred, without friends, he 
might walk to Raleigh, sure of find- 
ing a homs from which he 
would go forthinafew years inde- 
pendent and self-reliant; a well- 
trained, industrious, skilful and in- 
telligent farmer. It would be a great 
achievement, if this most useful aud 
honorable Society, which has already 
accomplished so much for the im 
provement of agriculture in North 
Carolina, would through its power- 
ful. influonce secure the establish- 
ment of such a school. 

ECONOMY 

We must create our own capital ; 
and we must learn that the only way 
to create capital is by saving. We 
are not a saving people, but we must 
become 80, or we will never be pros 
perous. We cannot eat our cake and 
keep it too. Esoonomy should be 
practiced in every household and 
taught in every school. The gov 
ernment should establish a postal 
savings bank in connection with 
every post office, where the humblest 
housewife, or the poorest hireling, 
might be encouraged to accumulate, 
penny by penny, a beginning of 
wealth. I do not hesitate to say 
that the establishment of postal 
savings banks by the Federal Gov- 
ernment would do more to develop 
the wealth of the South than has 
been accomplished by every law en 
acted during the last fifty years 
BUILDING UP OTHER INDUSTRIES BI- 

SIDES AGRICULTURE. 

The prosperity of our agriculture 
is especially dependent upon the de- 
velopment of other industries. Our 
farmers cannot compete with those 
of other States in the production of 
staple crops to be soldin the mar 
kets of the world. Itis true we are 
trying to compete; but we are 
soarcely making a living while others 
are getting rich. Others cannot 
compete with us in the production 
of fruits, vegetables, meats, poultry, 
eggs, milk, butter and hay, to be 
sold in our local markets. They are 
compséting with us now; for you will 
find butter, meats, vegetables, fruits 
and even eggs, imported from other 
States, for sale in many of our towns. 
But they can easily be driven from 
our murkets, if only we will teach 
our people to conduct these ‘indus. 
tries and properly market their pro- 
duce. Instead of hunting over the 
State each year for apples and pears 
to be exhibited abroad, while at 
home we are buying apples and pears 
imported from Northern States, let 
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enough fruit for their own consump- 
tion. Itis we, our own people and 
not foreigners, who need to be taught 
that we have a great fruit State. The 
place to exhibit our fruit is not At- 
lanta, nor Charleston, nor Buffalo 
nor Paris, but the fruit stores and 
grocery stores of Raleigh, Charlotte, | 
Wilmington, Durham, Winston, 
Goldsboro and other cities and towne, 
first of North Carolina, and then of 
other States. 

We must create home markets and 
must teach our people to profit by 
them. This is a campaign of educa- 
tion that will double the wealth, 
comfort and happiness of the State. 
In New England the country is as 
prosperous as the town, the farm 
boy as well paid as the factory hand. 
The whole country is dotted with 
factories, shops, mills and little vil- 
lages full of working people, all food- 
consumers, all buying from the 
farmer. Let it be so in North Caro- 
lina. 


SUMMARY OF INDUSTRIAL SITUATION— 
WEALTH FAOTORS NEEDED. 


The industrial situation in North 
Carolina may be summed up as fol- 
lows: We have large and varied re 
sources, but undeveloped ; we have 
abundant labor of the best stock on 
the globe, but uneducated and un- 
skilled ; we have very little capital. 
The wealth-factors needed are uni. 
versal education, to quicken the am- 
bition and intelligence of the people ; 
industrial education, to give them 
skill and technical knowledge; pos- 
tal savings banks, to encourage sav- 
ing and private capital. Let these 
three factors be provided, and the 
State will go forward at a marvel- 
lous pace on her great career of de- 
velopment. Soil and forests, mines 
and quarries, will supply raw ma- 
terial for every human industry; 
running streams will furnish power 
transmitted by electricity to con- 
venient locations; mills and shops 
and factories will send finished prod- 
ucts to all quarters uf the globe; 
health resorts and pleasure resorts 
will attract thousands of visitors 
from other States and countries ; and 
best of all, a million farms, prosper 
ous and happy, will supply manhood 
material that will be the envy and 
admiration of the world, the chief 
treasure and glory of the Old North 
State. 


We have received from the Uni 
versity Extension Department of 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., 
sample lessons of the Cornell read- 
ing course for farmers. The depart- 
ment also issues quarterly a nature 
study bulletin and the Junior Nat- 
uralist’s Monthly. Particulars con- 
cerning these different courses can 
be obtained by addressing Prof. John 
Craig at the address above given. 





STOPS THE COUGH 
AND WORKS OFF THE COLD. 
Laxative Bromo-Quinine Tablets cure a cold in 
one day. No Cure, No Pay. Price 25 cents. 


KILL THE HAWKS 
and WILD TURKEYS. 


WHY HAVE HAWKS 
about your premises? Others do not. 


THE DRAUGHON HAWK CALLER 


calls them to you. Take the caller and your 
gun and g-tridof the pests. Save your chick 
ens and birds and please your wife. 
A TURKEY HUNT 
mate excitable and profitable by the use of 
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DRAUGHON TURKEY CALLER. 


Most perfect immitator of a wild turkey ever 

proceed and never fails to draw them to you. 

hese callers are furnished by mail postpaid at 

75e, each, or $6.00 per dozen, by the patentee, 

H. H. DRUAGHON, 
MINGO, N.C. 

Ist Premium awarded at N. C. State Fair, 1901, 

to each of above callers. 











W ANTED « Twenty Energetic Men to so 
; * solicit memberships for the 
Veterinary Science Association. Goo yand 
steady employment. Apply to E. R. SYKES, 
State Manager, Hillsboro, N.C. 


MONEY TO LEND § 
ON FARM LANDS, ¢ 
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1 represent 
parties whe 
will lend 
money on 
improved 
farm lands 
in Wakeand 
adjoin'nz counties Easy terms, and 
long tim~ on loans can be obtained 
by the .rrowers. For further par 
ticulars »rite me or call to see me 
at my office , 

Room 28, Pullen Building 

Raleigh, N. OC: 2.02 os 


J. N. HOLDING. 
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POLAND CHINAS. A wapertor lot of 


m fine 
Boors—“‘Tecumseh G” and “Monarch” The 


two best strains of living bogs represented in 


this herd—Sows in pigs, and young Boars and 
Sows of all ages. Send to haedaquarters and 


et the best, m the oldest and largest herd of 





us teach our own people to raise 





land Chinas in this State, at one-half - 
tern prices. Address: J. B. GRAY, bons 
Fredericksburg, Va. 





SICK MADE WELL 
WEAK MADE TAQye 


Marvelous Elixir of Life Discoy. 
ered by Famous Doctor-Scien. 
tist That Cures Every 
Known Ailment. 








Wonderful Cures Are Effecteg 
That Seem Like Miracles Per. 
formed---The Secret oj Long 
Life of Olden Time 





THE REMEDY 18 FREE TO ALL WHO szyp 
NAME AND ADDRESS. 


After years of patient study, and q 


the dusty record of the past; As we | a8 inte 
ing modern experiments in the re {ollow. 
medical science, Dr James W. Kiad 100 Ba of 
building, Fort Wayne, Ind., makes the ea 
ling announcement that he has surely done 





DR. JAMES WILLIAM KIDD, 


ered the elixor of life. That he is able with the 
aid of a mysterious compound, known only to 
himself, produced as a resultof the years he 
has spent in searching for this precious lite 
giving boon, tocure any and every disease 
that is known to the human body. Tuereis 
no doubt of the doctor’s earnestness in making 
his claim and the remarkable cures that he ig 
daily effecting seems to bear him out very 
strongly. His theory which he advances is one 
of reason and based on sound experience ina 
medical practice of many years. It cos's noth- 
ing to try his remarkbie “Elixirof Life,” ag 
he callsit, for he sends it free, to anyone whe 
is a sufferer, in sufficient quantities to con- 
vince of its ability to cure, so there is «bsolutely 
no risk to run. So: e of the cures cited are 
very remarkable, and but for reliable witnesses 
would hardly be credited. The lame have 
thrown away crutches and walked about after 
twoor three trialsof the remedy. The sick, 





given up by home doctors, have been restored 
to their families and friends in perte:t health. 
Rheumatism, neuralgia, stomach, heart, liver 
kidney, blood and skin diseases and bladder 
troubles disappear as by magic. Head: 
backaches, nervousuess, fevers, cons! 
coughs, colds, asthma, catarrh, bronchitis e 
all affections of the throat, lungs or avy vital 
organ are easily overcome in a spice of ti 
that is simply marvelous. 

Partial paralysis, locomotor ataxia, dropsy, 
gout, scrofala and piles are quickly and per 
manently removed. It purifi s the re Sy& 
tem, blood and tissues, restores nori 
power, circulation and a state of pert veal 
is prod: ced stonce. To the doctor a!) systems 
are alike and equally x«ffected by this great 
“Blixir of Life’? Send for the remedy to-day 
It is free to every sufferer. St te what you 
want to be cured of and the sure remedy for 
it will be sent you free by mail. 
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ORDER AT ONCE OF LEVI BRANSON, 
™ RALEIGH, N.C 





0 A COMBINED GRAIN, 
PEANUT and PEA 
THRESHER, write 


THE AULTMAN & TAYLOR MACHINERY CO., 
MANSFIELD, OHIO, 
i —OoR— 
WARRY C. 8T. CLAIR, 
SALISBURY, N.C. 


yaerCireulars and full particulars on applicé 
on. 
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$175 Farmer’s Saw Mill. 


We manufacture all sizes and 
styles of Saw Mills and Ma 
chinery. Write for circulars 
and prices, . . 


SALEM IRON WORKS, "!"""2"" 





Farm Wagon Economy. 


not a 


The economy of this propositiob o* ty oon 
found in the very reasonable price of the agi 
itself, but in the great amount of |al f prin 
save, and its great durabilily. Phe &! 


Wheel Co. who make this Electr 
Wagon and the now famous Piectric 
have solved the problem of a succes*” 
durable low down wagon ai a reasonadist 
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(Continued from page 2.) 
— nod the House without debate and 
absolutely without objection. 

Right days later, on December 22, 
gpeaker Randall announced the com- 
mittee as follows: Henry B. Payne 
of Ohio, (Chairman), Eppa Hunton 
of Virginia, Abram 8. Hewitt of New 
york, William M. Springer of Illi- 
noie, Democrats ; and George W. Mc- 
Crary of Iowa, George F. Hoar, of 
Massachusetts, and George Willard 
of Michigan, Republicans. 

Meanwhile, on December 15, the 
House resolution had been reported 
to the Senate, and had met a ready 
response, Senator Edmunds offering 
the f llowing : 

Resolved, That the message of the 
House of Representatives on the sub- 
> the Presidential election be 


—_—— 





ject 

tore to a select committee of 
geven Senators, with power to pre- 
pareand report without any unneces- 
sary delay such a measure, either of 
a legislative or other character, as 
may in their judgment be best calcu. 


lated to accomplish the lawful count- 
ng the electoral votes, and best 


ing 


disposition of all questions connected 
therewith, and the due declaration 
of the result; and that said commit 


tee have power to confer and act 
with the committee of the House of 
Representatives named in said mes- 
sage and to report by bill or other 
wise 

On the following Monday, Decem 
per 18, Mr. Edmunds called up his 
resolution in the Senate, and it passed 
without a word of debate or a dis- 
senting voice Three days later the 
President of the Senate announced 
the committee of seven as follows: 
Mr. Edmunds of Vermont (Chair- 
man), Mr. Morton of Indiana, Mr. 
Freylinghuysen of New Jersey, Mr. 
Logan of Illinois, Republicans ; and 
Mr. Thurman of Ohio, Mr. Bayard 
of Delaware, and Mr. Ransom of 
North Carolina, Democrats. General 
Logan, believing he had just then 
more important ‘‘flsh to fry’’ at 
home, being in the midst of a strug- 
gle with the Illinois legislature for 
re-election—a struggle ending in 
Logan’s defeat and the fateful choice 
of Judge Davis—declined to serve on 
this committee. Roscoe Conkling 
was named in his stead, and proved 
one of its most zealous and useful 
members. 

The gratifying temper of Congress, 
its prompt action to meet the crisis, 
and the high character of the men 
appointed on the committees, had an 
electrical effect on the popular mind. 
Congress had risen to the occasion. 

Judge McCrary had brought before 
the House Committee the germ of 
the Electoral Commission. It was 
in the form of a bill to create a 
tribunal, outside of Congress, for 
the settlement of all disputes grow- 
ing out of the electoral count. This 
tribunal was to be carved out of the 
Supreme Court. It was to consist of 
the Chief Justice (Waite) and a cer- 
tain number of Associate Justices, 
to be named in the order of their 
Seniority on the bench. The conclu- 
sions of this tribunal were to be 
binding, unless overruled by the 
concurrence of both houses of Con- 
gress. It has since been learned 
that a like measure was simultan- 
sousiy introduced by Mr. Edmunds 
Into the Senate Committee. {Then 
follows a history of the two com 
mittees, and an account of: their 
‘greement upon a method of adjust- 
ment 

Intelligence that these committees 
had finally, and go nearly’ unani- 
mously, agreed on a plan to fit the 
hie was hailed with patriotic out- 
oursts throughout the land. It was 
Scoepted as a guaranty of peace and 
" 4n orderly Presidential succession. 
“néense interest on floor and in gal- 
leries, greeted the reports, made 
oe ously on the morning of 
“snuary 18, through Chairman Ed 
mands to the Senate and Chairman 
Payne to the House. After a debate 
*ver fo be memorable in the annais 
ogress, a flow of oratory filling 

pages of the Congressional 
rd, the bill passed the Senate on 


‘ary 24 and the House two days 
ater 


or 
Many 
Re 
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3 moral Garfield, in a speech of 
Pe acters force and brillianoy, 
“red — the alarmists. ‘*We have 

old to-day in this chamber,” 
‘© future President and martyr 


Ss . 


“hgh lence of party spirit, ‘“‘that 
bill doe danger of civil war if the 
the ¢ “ not pass. I was amazed at 
udp . y which could use such a sug- 
thie on 48 an argument in favor of 


any measure. The Senate at 
never deliberated a moment 
the flag was hauled down 
so floated on the Janiculum Hill 

88 the Tiber. That flag was the 


Ry Ime 
after 
Which 


sign that no enemy of Rome breath- 
ing hot threats of war had entered 
the sacred precincts of the dity ; and 
when it was struck, the Senate sat 
no longer. The reply to war is not 
words, but swords. When you tell 
me that civil war is threatened by 
any party or State in this Republio, 
you have given me a supreme reason 
why an American Congress should 
refuse, with unutterable scorn, to 
listen to those who threaten, or to 
do any act whatever under the coer- 
cion of threats by any power on the 
earth. With all my soul I despise 
your threat of civil war, come itfrom 
what quarter or what party it may. 
Brave men, certainly, a brave nation, 
will do nothing under such compul- 
sion.”’ 

But ‘‘the best-laid schemes o’ mice 
an’ men gang aftagley.’’ Days were 
spent in committee, in hair splitting 
discussion of the political bias of 
Justice Davis, who it was taken for 
granted, was to be the fifth judge on 
the Commission. In the ponderous 
Illinois jurist were centered the 
hopes of Democracy, the apprehen 
sions of Republicanism. It was the 
irony of fate that Judge Davis was 
not to sit on the Commission. That 
was settled, not at the capital of the 
nation, but at the far-off capital of 
Illinois, when, in their incontinent 
zeal to beat Logan, the Democratic 
members of the Legislature joined 
with a straggling Independent or 
two, and elected David Davis to the 
Senate of the United States. 

Thunder out of clear sky could not 
more thoroughly have startled the 
Democratic leaders in Washington 
The writer will never forget the 
drop in the countenance of the Hon. 
Abram 8S. Hewitt, who had haa 
charge or Mr. Tilden’s campaign, 
when, meeting him in the lobby of 
the Hall of Representatives, he in- 
formed him of Judge Davis’ transfer 
from the Supreme Court to the Sen- 
ate. It was plain that Mr. Hewitt 
appreciated its full significance. No 
other man in American public life 
occupied quite Judge Davis’s unique 
position in politics. It is doubtful if 
the use, in the formative stages of 
the Electoral Commission scheme, of 
any other name in connection with 
service on that commission could 
have united both parties in its sup 
port. The danger-point was passed 
before he took himself out of the 
range of selection. It had gone too 
far for either party to recede with 
dignity or with honor. The range 
of choice of ‘“‘fifth judge’’ was now 
narrowed to out-and-out Republi- 
cans. It was Bradley instead of 
Davis, and the deus ex machina was 
Hayes instead of Tilden. 

By an understanding between the 
two parties, the Republicans were to 
have on the Commission three Sena- 
tors and two Representatives; the 
Democrats, two Senators and three 
Representatives. These were selected 
by party caucuses of each body, and 
elected in open house, each member 
voting for the five. The Senate con. 
tingent was taken bodily from its 
committee of seven which helped 
frame the Commission law, only 
Senutors Conkling and Ransom bi - 
ing excluded. Three of the Ho-se 
select committee—the Chairman 
(Payne) and Hunton and Hoar— 
were likewise honored. The framors 
of the law were thus in a majority 


oution. 
named in the law, by their circuits, 
had, by Justice Davis’s eliminati:n, 
only out-and-out Republicans to 
choose from for ‘‘fifth judge.’’ Ch ice 
foll on Justice Bradley, of New Jer 


of the tribunal charged with its exe- | 
The four Associate Justico- | 


ANE YOUREKIDNGYS WEAK? 


Thousands Have Kidney Trouble and Never 
Suspect it. 








To Prove What the Great Kidney Remedy, Swamp-Root Will Do | 
for YOU, Every Reader of The Progressive Farmer 
May Have a Sample Bottle Sent Absolutely 
Free by Mail. 


It used to be considered that only urinary 
and bladder troubles were to be traced to 
the kidneys, but now modern science proves 
that nearly all diseases have their beginning 
in the disorder of these most important 
organs. 

The kidneys filter and purify the blood— 
that is their work. 

Therefore, when your kidneys are weak or 
out of order, you can understand how quickly 
your entire body is affected, and how every 
organ seems to fail to do its duty. 

If you are sick or ‘‘feel badly,’’ begin tuk- 
ing the famous new discovery, Dr. Kilmer's 
Swamp-Root, because as soon as your kid 
neys are wellthey will help all the other 
organs to health. A trial will convince any 
one. 





| 
| 





DR. KILMER'S 


SWAMP-ROOT 


Kidney, Liver and Bladder 
CURE. 
DIRECTIONS, 

May take one, two of three 
teaspoonfuls before or efter 

meals and at bedtime, 
Children lcss according to age. 

May commence with emall 
doses and increase to full dose 
Or more, as the case wouid 
seem to require. 


4 
| 
‘ 


Weak and unhealthy kidneys are respon- 
sible for many kinds of diseases, and if per- 


mitted to continue much suffering with This great remedy cures all 
. \ kidney, liver, bladder and Uric 
fatal results are sure to follow. Kidney Saree cau ene 


due to weak kidneys, such as 
catarrb of the bladder, gravel, 
rheumatism, lumbago and 
Bright's Disease, which fs the 
worst form of kidney 
It ts pleasant to take, 
PREPARED ONLY BY 


DR. KILMER & CO., 
BINGHAMTON, &. Y, 
Sold by all Drugztste. 


trouble irritates the nerves, makes you dizzy, 

restless, sleepless and irritable. Makes you 

pass water often during the day and obliges 

you to get up many times during the night. 

Unhealthy kidneys cause rheumatism, 

gravel, catarrh of the bladder, pain or dull 

ache in the back, joints and muscles; makes 

your head ache and back ache, causes indi- 

gestion, stomach and liver trouble, you get 

a sallow, yellow complexion, makes you feel 

as though you had heart trouble; you may | 
have plenty of ambition, but no strength; | 
get weak and waste away. 

The cure for these troubles is Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp Root, the worid famous kidney rem- 
edy. In taking Swamp Root you afford 
natural help to Nature, for Swamp-Root is 
the most perfect healer and gentle aid to the 
kidneys that is known to medical sciense. 














io taxé) 

Swamp Root is plearant to 
take and is nsed in the lead- 
|ing hospitals, recommended 


(SWauip-aoue 8 pleasau 


'vate practice, and is taken 
| by doctors themselves who 
‘have kidney ailments, be- 
‘cause they recognize in it 
| the greatest and most suc 
If there is any doubt in your mind as to| cessful remedy for kidney, 
your condition, take from your urine on ris liver and bladder troubles. 
ing about four ounces, place itinaglassor If you are already con- 
bottle and let it stand twenty-four hours.| vinced that Swamp-R ot: is 
If on examination it is milky or cloudy, if| what vou need, youcan pur’ 
there is a brick-dust settling, or if small | chase the regular fifty cent 
particles float about in it, your kidneys are| and one dollar siza bottles at 
in need of immediate attention the drug stores everywhere. 
EDITORIAL NOTICE—If you have the slightest symptoms of kid- 
ney or blaider troubles, or if there is a trace of it in your family history, 
send at once to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y, who will gladly 
send you by mail, immediately, without cost to you, a sample bottle of 
Swamp Root and a book containing many of the thousands upon thou- 
sands of testimonial letters received from men and womencared. In 
writing, be sure to say that you read this generous offer in t'e Pa sigh 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


WINCHESTER 


“NEW RIVAL” FACTORY LOADED SHOTGUN SHELLS 
outshoot all other black powder shells, because they are made 
better and loaded by exact machinery with the standard brands of 
powder, shot and wadding. Try them and you will be convinced. 


ALL + REPUTABLE + DEALERS ¢ KEEP + THEM 


_ FAMILY OF DOLLS 


ourse every little girl lov: 


Of cou 7, es & 
Doll, but how delighted she would 
be with a whole family of Dolls with 
which to “‘play house.” Besides the 
Boy and Girl Dolls here pictured, 
there is a Grandpa and a Grandma 


Doll, Grandpa in full military uniform, and Grandma in the dainty 
costume of the olden time. The large dolls are nearly two feet high, 
the small ones 15 inches. They have rosy cheeks, beautiful hair, heads 
that will not break, eyes that will not fall in, and are handsomely 
dressed in bright colors that will not fade. Words can never express 
the delight which any child will fee! in possessing this Doll apn We 
will give these four beautiful dolls absolutely free for selling only five 
boxes of our Laxative Stomach Tablets at 25 cents a box. Write to-day 
and we will send the Tablets by mail postpaid. When sold send us the 
money,($1.25) and we will send you the family of four dolls at once, 


Address, NATIONAL MEDICINE CO., 
Premium Dept. 242 , New Haven, Conn. 
























the lot of making the President 
The Commission, as a whole, w 8 
thus made up: Justices Clifford, 


Senators Edmunds, Frelinghuyser, 
Morton, Thurman and, Bayard; 
Representatives Payne, Hunton, Ab 
bott, Hoar, and Garfield. 

Justice Bradley’s’ casting-vote 
made Rutherford B. Hayes Presi- 
dent; bat it was afterward learned 
that it was cnly at the eleventh 
hour, and after a severe mental 
struggle, that this decision was 
reached by him. 

The result was loyally accepted by 
all parties, even if not approved by 
all. The Electoral Commission had 
fulfilled its destiny ; it had assured a 
peaceful and orderly. succession to 
the Presidency. 

No war has ever occurred in this 
country without making the popular 
hero of it President. Here is the 
list: Washington (Revolution), Har- 
rison (Indian Wars), Jackson (War 
of 1812), Taylor (Mexican War), 
Grant (Civil War), Roosevelt (Span- 





ish-American War). 


sey, to whom, asit transpired, fell |, - 


Field, Miller, Strong, and Bradley ; | 
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| RIPANS ROLLED THE STONE AWAY. 
| 
| 


Mrs. E, Pear! Payne, a physician’s wife, 
aged twenty-four years, whose address is 
corner Wood and Melrose streets, Chicago, } 
Il'., writes: “I was troubled with my stom- | 
ach. I kept complai.ing to husband, but; 
he would not pay much attention to me. 
got a box of Ripans Tabuies, the five- 
cent size, and the first Tabule brough re- } 
lief. aftera few days he remarked to mr: 
‘What has become of that rock tn your 
stomach?’ I said that one little Ki; ans 
Tab we rolled it away. He says he is wil- 
ling to buy them for me if they will relieve 
end keep me quietso I wou’t bother him,” | 


| 


There is scarcely any condition of ill-health 
that is not benefited by the occasional us¢ 
of R'Il'P’A’N’S Tabules, and’the price, 10 fo: 

5 cents, does not bar them from any home or 
justify any one in enduring ills thatare easil, , “ 
cured, For sale by druggists. 








144 PIECE 


Dinner Set 








We invite correspondence, news items, sug 
sestions and criticisms on the subjects of agri- 
‘alture, ultry raising, stock breeding, dairy- 
ng, horticulture and garding; woman’s work, 
iterature, or any subject of interest to our lady 
‘eaders, young people, or the pomily generatly; 
gublic matters, current events, political ques- 
ions and prine ples, etce4—in short, any subject 
liscussed in an all-round farm and tamily news 
paper. Communications should free trom 
personalities and party abuse. 


Silverware 





by physicians in their pri-| 
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‘EVERY PROGRESSIVE FARMER NEEDS THEM. 





No. 1. STAR PEA HULLER, HAND POWFR. 3 


Lert view 
o— I 


Sy \ 
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Ee" Sold under our gnarantee to hull and clean 10 to 15 bushels Cow Peas 
from Pods in 60 minutes. 


WEIGHT AND GUARANTEED CAPACITY. 


No. 1, 375 pounds, 10 to 15 bushels.................... $ 25.00. 
No. 2, 500 nonnds, 20 to 40 hushels.................... & 35.00. 
No 3, 2,000 pounds, 75 to 100 bushels................. $125 00. 


Disk Plows, 
Price, $30.00. 


Light, Simple, Strong, kigid, Durable. 
“For One or Two Horses. Right or Left Hand. 
Ke Right hand will be sent unl ss left is ordered. 
T. B. PARKER, S. B. A., Hillsboro, N. C. 





5.00. SHO HS for $3.50. 
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Our Spr cial is mide in all lesther, including Patent Leather, Patent 
Kid, Box Calf, Enamel, Kid and Seal Skin, eto. 


All the New Styles and Shapes. 


We think they are worth $5 00. Order a pair sent to you, subject 
to examination. If you do not think as we do, return at our ex- 
pense; and if you do think as we do, pay $3.50 and get the best 
shce made. : : : : : : : ; z 





DANIEL ALLEN & CO., RALEIGH,N. Cc. 





FARMERS : AND : OTHERS : PLEASE: TAKE : NOTICE, 


tae" We will insure your Gin House and other property 
aguinat loss hy fire. 


Fr Will pay you $12.50 a week if you get sick, your fam- 
ily $5,000 if you get killed. 


fF" Will go on your bond or write you a Life Policy in the 
best Li'e Insurence Comvany in the world—the Great 
Mutual Life of New York. 


HUSTLING AGENTS WANTED. 
James C6. Blasingame & Bro., 


OFFICE: 509 TUCKER BUILDING, RALEIGH, N. C. 
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| High Our 45 Day Offer 











cern, and guarantee 


¢ 6 boxes of Pills. 
arantee if you comply with our offer we shall send you with the Salt and Pepper set, the 
able pa 12 Tea Spoons, and J $4 pene decorated Set free. W 
e 8 








Send No Wioney 20 Va 


Send name and address and we will send you earss 
a. 
y~ % 








inspection to any person who will recom- 
mend and show i¢ to their friends. We want 
to advertise our watches and convince you 
of their superior quality, before you pay one 
cent. Send us your name, post office and ex- 

















this magnificently engraved double hunting 
caso, **American Standard” watch for 
— free inspection. Case is made of the newly 

—meeny discovered gold alloy with extra 


























n —— cif ‘at Soli 757 re A press office, state if you want ladies or gents 
Sgegee Beay (plate of 16 Karas Bolle A XS. Toy size, and we will send you atonce _ 
53 3° Ss] Gold, and even experts cannot GO sy. ~~) ack Qre tinal rent ys - 4 
EES SSS] tellitfrom a 50 dollar watch. (OMe Rae Sane Hi) our watch for free inspection. After | #3 2 ¢ 
#3 BSE High-grade movement,fullyjew- Aga —™ ° 4 you have per err he ie th week 
3 243.2%] eled, duplex escapement, patent § ue ta oR iad Mn Page gS ie ula « ag a 
gse"2-1 pinion, quick train, stem- & key Watch is equal to any that wo 33°53 
SESasEl wind i Dbsolute aw cost 15 dollarsin your own town a< 
23°9,3 wind and sf, wih Oocnee © 4 andthe greatest bargain you ever E Fy 
3ge223) 20 YEARS GUARANTEE. Qe Z Oe BPEC £ 
BF ege 4 s N saw, then pay our SPECIAL | 232s 
34 2S] The American Standard is tho B=35 
£43] handsomest and best time keep- C FACTORY PRICE of $4.85 gree 
ee 33 >| ing watch ever offered for the Le Yer and express charges,otherwise not Qe ag 
#463 et price. Watch dealers buy them in ma iehseen onecent. Many write us they sold the Po 1 a 
32 834¢ preference to other makes, costing 15 to P watch same day with ten dollars profit ae FI 
=:© 28381 20 dollars, We have received during the last 3 | Anyone can sell several of these watches every | & oi © 
. K 4 Pr ss months over 10,000 duplicate orders and thous- | week without devoting any extra time or effort, Boa 
=925 Pr ands of testimonials from all over the world. | and make a profit of 5 to 10 dollars on every ass . 
23 Be ==] Our regular factory price is $60.00 per dozen, | watch. Order atonce at our special factory price | & fF 2 
a-54 &3 but in order to extend our trade, we will for the | as this offer is limited, Catalogue free. Address, | 
= ie Ze] pext 45 days only, send a sample watch for free | EAGLE WATCH MFG. CO.,864 Lees Bldg., CHICAGO. 
SOE SET This firm is thoroughly reliable.— oy 









, = ae cake Be agg Poet se Gye ee 


Arare chance, No deception, we speak nothing but the truth. You can geta 
full size decorated breakfast, dinner or tea set (144 pieces) and 12 silver plated 


knives, 1:2 forks, 12 tea spoons and 1 table spoons for selling our Remedi 
We ed a reputation for Nuare and honest dealing and to prove it, every honest 


erson who sells @ boxes of our Vegetable Pi'ls at 25 cts. a box, & positive cure 


for constipation, indi¢ 4 piece decorated set und fe 
: and we 


and 48 PIECES of =F 


" ve absolutely free 
D ls by mail; woh sold send us the 3 ees i 
eareanold liable con- 


eces of silver 
PDon't send a cent, order to-day, and we sen 


will be given absolutely 
dishes and silverware full size for family use, Address 


L. OETNER, SUPT., DEPT. ’ , 30 W. 13TH ST., NEW YORK CITY. 
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Live Stock. 


SHEEP IN THE 80UTH. 
XIX. 

The Silo; Steamed Feed; Silage—Their Mer- 
its—Canned Goods and tilage Preserved 
Alike—Cut Silage the Best-No Waste— 
Sucoulent Products Valuable — “‘Condi- 
ments’’—A Shepherd Scientist —Preventing 
Disease More Piofitable Than Curing. 

@orrespondence of The Progressive Farmer, 

It is not necessary for me to dis 
ouss the silo, its construction nor the 
merits of that system of preserving 
feed for stock. It is enough to say 
¢hat it is a successfal way as proved 
by thousands of people in this coun- 
try and in Europe. Only so far as it 
pertains to the sheep business will 
I refer to it. 

I have not had the opportunity to 
thoroughly test together the dry 
feed cut and steamed and silage so 
as to compare and decide which is 
the better; bat having tried them 
separately, I believeit depends most- 
iy on conditions. Different seasons, 
Grops and locations alter the condi 
tions, so that one may hardly know 
which to recommend as the better. 

Perhaps it would be like the young 
lady who had two excellent and good 
looking beaux and was unable to de- 
@ide which she had better take, but 
finally said ‘ Mother, I could be satis 
fled to take either one were the other 
Dear Charmer away !” 

There was a time when a silo was 
generally understood to mean an ex 
@avation in a hillside, walled up like 
a well or cellar with brick or stone 
and cemented air tight. Now, for 
example, a silo means only a round 
wooden structure built under shelter 
in the fashion of a water tank, tight 
enough when filled to exclude the 
a@ir from its sides and bottom and 
with a smooth surface inside so that 
the silage may easily slip down as it 
becomes more solid from its own 
weight. 

Preserving fruit by the canning 
methods is exactly the reverse of 
preserving it by the old drying meth- 
@d; so preserving feed by the silo 
process is exactly the reverse of pre- 
serving it by the drying out method. 

The silo makes it convenient to 
harvest into it at morning, noon or 
evening, wet or dry in all kinds of 
weather, and the feed when put 

away in it is safe until used as feed. 
I wish to be distinctly understood as 
saying that no long fodder, grass nor 
anything should be tossed into the 
@ilo as feed for sheep, but all should 
be cut short so as to be fed with the 
shovel instead of the fork and with 
oott»n seed meal, bran or grain if 
meeded. This is decidedly the best 
‘way to preserve and feed it. 

If the weather is not favorable and 
even at best, there is considerable 
waste in getting fodder, pea vines 
and such cured without mold, and 
moldy food is a nuisance. When 
‘well cured it is not so good as silage 
nuless it is cooked, and to steam and 
feed it properly requires constant 
work all through the feeding season, 
more work than is required to feed 
eut the silage. 

In the silo system properly con- 
ducted, with well-built silos, there 
is less waste of feed than by any 
other system, when we consider that 
all of dry feed thatis bleached out 
or molded is even worse than no feed 
at all, unless it be merely to sustain 
life until good feed is secured. 

Ihave long been convinced that 
either the dry cut up and steamed 
feed or silage feed, is better for the 
South than the dry feed system of 
the North. Food for sheep in the 
South should be adopted from its 

own unique conditions. Its soil, sun 
and climate promote rapid and 
abundant growth while it lasts. 

The leguminous, pulse annuals 
grow in great abundance to perfec- 
tion here. The best feeds are the 
more succulent and rapidly grown, 
such as corn, sorghum, millet, beans, 
peas, rape, eto.; not only so, but 
these mixed from the soils, with corn 
meal, cotton seed meal, flax seed 
meal and bran, constitute as good 
sheep feed as there is on earth, even 
for those along on the highest and 
most progressive lines of thorough 
breeds of all kinds, as well as the 





sheep in the South becomes quite in- 
sufficient from drouth and other 
causes. At these times the sheep 
will fall away in condition before 
they will eat dry hay, but where 
they can getit they will eat silage 
with meal on it about as readily as 
in winter. During a very wet spell 
it answers the same purpose. Some 
times when a flock becomes appar- 
ently sickly on pasture and one 
hardly knows whatis wrong, if taken 
up and fed one to three weeks from 
the silo, a complete change to good 
health may result. Tobacco powder, 
sassafras, worm wood, boneset, tur- 
pentine, in fact all medicines and 
condiments can be administered to 
a part or all the flock with the meal 
on the silage, and worm and other 
diseases exterminated in this way at 
any timeand enough saved in one 
year to pay for a silo and silage. 

It is better than ‘‘a change to 
fresh pastare’’ we hear so much 
about. The South can have this 
“change’’ for sheep more readily 
than it can be had on the heavy 
sw.ird lands of the North or in the 
pastoral regions of the West. 
Several times I have out, dried and 
put away weeds and plants and given 
them to my sheep in winter and was 
not a little surprised to see them eat 
most all of such, and it set me to 
thinking. Turn a flock of sheepinto 
a large pasture and they will devour 
@ greater variety of the grasses, 
weeds, sprouts and leaves than will 
any other stock. 

Sheep will profitably consume the 
improved grasses and grains and 
grow large and fat just the same as 
improved Durham cattle will, but 
even then they love to hunt about 
and get a peculiar bite of weed, leaf, 
sprout and seem to use such as akind 
of condiment, with as much delight 
and discretion as the genus homo 
uses pepper, alspice, cloves, lemon 
peel, citron, eto. 

If sheep use the great variety of 
weeds and sprouts in summer so 
much to their advantage, they should 
be equally as good for them in win- 
ter. Therefore I suggest that they 
have such asacondiment. I know 
that word belongs rather to human 
food, but sheep are the most lovely 
of all field animals and deserve a 
nice bite under a big word once in a 
while. 

These might be dried like hay and 
given to them occasionally. Or a 
small silo might be filled with the 
kind of weeds sheep eat in summer 
in preference to plowing such under 
or letting them seed, and feed them 
one or two rations a week from it. 
Such weeds are as hard to cure as hay 
but easily preserved in the silo. This 
kind of treatment is far better than 
to prescribe drugs after the sheep 
get sick and we wonder what's the 
matter with them. 

A good shepherd should be some- 
thing of a scientist, and to begin on 
should Know that sheep possess a 
peculiar physical organization. They 
produce a large fleece annually, as 
well as meat and bones, the elements 
of which is the same as their hoofs 
and their bones. They do not need 
to have horns, but they must have 
hoofs. So that which produces 
horns might as well be grown by 
them into wool. 

The improved sheep of to-day has 
been made to weigh six times as 
mach as in former centuries, and 
others grow fleeces of wool ten times 
as heavy and valuable as formerly. 

The end is not yet. 

The digestive apparatus, (the fac- 
tory) that does this is surely com. 
plex in its organization, hence the 
variety of food their nature requires. 

The habits of the improved sheep 
may not require the same elements 
as of old in the same proportion, but 
I often think they are more likely to 
be healthy if they can get part of 
them in their salt box and other 
parts in their pastures and in their 
fodder or ‘‘roughness,’’ then they 
would be less troubled with diseases 
that result in worms and consump- 
tions. ' 

Ina word, I would give far more 
attention to, and depend more upon 
this way of preserving the heal-h 
and promoting the profits of my 





common sheep; and equally as good 
for wool as for mutton in their high- 
est qualities. 

Providence fairly pours into the 
industrious husbandman’s barn of 
the South this bounteous crop. All 
he hasto do in sheep husbandry is 
to adjust the conditions to the wants 
or the sheep and success will surely 
follow. Their animal organism is 
such that they readily yield to the 
treatment and respond to it kindly 
with abundant profits. 

It frequently occurs in the spring, 


gummer and fall that pasture for 








flock, than upon the drug store and 
a knowledge of medicine; although 
the latter is right and necessary for 
emergencies. 
SAMUEL AROHER. 
Marion, McDowell Co., N. C. 


Before the end of this year North 
Carolina should have at least 150 
rural free delivery routes instead of 
11 as at present; and 500 rural school 
libraries instead of 104 as at present. 
‘* First come, first served.”’ 





Te Make Cows Pay, use Sharples Oream 
tors. 


Farm Miscellany. 


A PLAN 





FOR THE BOYS. 





How Those on the Farm Can Make Some 
Money. 


{By A. H. Craig, Mukwonago, Wis., in Farm- 
ers’ Vuice.]} 


Now, boys, I want to talk to you a 
few minutes. It is about something 
that will interest you. You like 
blackberries and strawberries and 
raspberries, and jam, and all the 
nice things that grow in a market 
garden. Besides this, you like pin 
money, don’t you? Of course you 
do. Now I am going to tell you how 
you can have all those goodies, and 
the pin money, and lots of fun, too. 
I take it for granted that you are 
living on afarm. Some times you 
like the farm and some times you 
do not. When your back aches pull- 
ing weeds out of that interminable 
onion patch, where you have to get 
down on all fours, then you don’t 
like the farm and the garden par- 
ticularly well. I don’t blame you 
either ; I have been there myself. I 
have seen onion seed sown early in the 
spring, but before the young plants 
got the crook out of their backs up 
came four hundred and seventy-eight 
weeds to an onion, and they kept 
coming up all summer. Had [ been 
paid 50 cents a day for my labor the 
onions would have cost that bargain 
price we read so much about—$2 98 
per bushel. But I wasn’t paid any- 
thing, so the onions were free gratis, 
for nothing. 

Now, boys, I want to make a bar. 
gain with your father ; contract with 
him for one acre of ground ; the con- 
tract price being all the vegetables 
and berries the family want to use. 
He will do it if youexplain what you 
propose todo. I'll wager doughnuts 
against cobs that not one farmer in 
tifty has a really nice variety of 
vegetables and berries. Don’t they 
like ’em? Well, I guess yes; but 
they have so much farm work to do, 
and the weeds grow so tormented 
fast that the first thing he knows 
his strawberry patch is overrun, his 
raspberries are choked, his parsnips 
and carrots are forever lost. But 
you saved the onion bed, not because 
you wanted to. It was the good 
mother who urged you on and helped 
a little, too. Who ever saw & wo 
man who did not like onions? I 
know from experience, for I have a 
wife and daughters. But never 
mind, a bushel of onions is worth a 
ten-dollar dooctor’s bill. 

But I’m getting off the subject. I 
take it for granted you have engaged 
the acre. Now this fallcover it over 
with good, well-rotted manure. Put 
on big loads, for the good father 
wants to cover over the back lot for 
corn next year and will be a little 
stingy on manure. But he always 
likes to see the sideboards raise when 
a load goes out, so he won’t ‘mind. 
On one side put ita little thicker. 
Why? BecauseIam going to have 
you plant some early cabbages for 
market. It will help on the pin 
money. I will tell you how next 
week. The reason why I want the 
manure put on this fall is that it 
makes the ground more pliable, easier 
to work and then the rains lead the 
goodness down through the top soil. 
Now we are ready for a little plan- 
ning. Take your pencil and paper 
and e will build a garden in imagi. 
nation. I donot know what shape 
your acre is in, but it doesn’t matter 
very much. We will suppose it is 
ten rods by sixteen. We will com 
mence on the ten-rod side and set 
out berry bushes first. Suppose we 
say three rows of blackberries, two 
rows of red raspberries, two rows of 
black raspberries, one row of red, 
white and black currants, with about 
six or eight gooseberries. Six black 
currants is enough for that delicious 
jam and jelly which your mother can 
make. I guess six gooseberries is 
enough, come to think of it. I set 
out a dozen once and the older they 
get the bigger the bushes are and 
the more berries they bear and the 
more we have to give away. There 
isn’t any pin money in gooseberries. 
But then your garden wouldn't be 
complete without them. 

Next in order comes a row of as 
paragus ; then five rows of strawber- 
ries. Sst the bushes out seven feet 
apart and the strawberries six feet 
Father may say that is a waste of 
land, but Ido not think so. I want 
them far enough apart so you can 
cultivate with a horse—we propose 
to kill most of the weeds with a 
horse and not with your back. By 
the way, be sure and set far enough 
from the outside so you can cultivate 
all around your lot. Some farmers 
think it is economy to plant one row 
of corn so near the fence that they 
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weeds from the outside by planting 
so you can cultivate them out. You 
can do more with a cultivator in a 
half hour than you can with a hoe in 
a half-day. 

Now make a selection of your 
berry plants before we plan further 
in your garden. Blackberries com- 
ing first, I will say select the Law 

ton. They are not as hardy as some 
other varieties, but you can lay the 
stalks, or canes, down and cover with 
straw and dirt. It is a short joband 
a sure protection. In the spring 
they will come out in fine condition, 
and such berries! My! Ican almost 
taste them now. Large, juicy, sweet, 
nota bit like the hardy, sour Sny- 
der, or the ancient Britain, or Stone 
Hardy. One saucerful of those Law- 
tons, with cream and sugar, pays for 
laying them down. Besides protec- 
tion you getanother advantage. You 
make the dirt loose around the roots 
and put the straw around them for 
mulching. Put alittle dirt on the 
mulching to keep it in place. 

There are several good varieties of 
raspberries. The same with straw- 
berries. Only with strawberries be 
suré and geta fertile variety, or if 
not all fertile, then have two rows 
out of the five fertile, so as to insure 
truiton the: others. If you properly 
take care of these berries next year 
you can bank on the season follow. 
ing at least $50 in solid cash asa 
profit over and above the quarts and 
quarts you eat at the table and that 
big winter’s supply which mother 
has stored away in jelly and jamand 
jars. Now is the time father will 
pat you on the shoulder and appre- 
ciate your garden. Just think how 
he enjoyed those two months of ber 

ries, to say nothing of the prospec- 


tive feastsin store! Neighbor Jones 
wonders why the drought did not 
burn up yoar berries as it did his. 
You knownow. Youkept the weeds 
out, the soil stirred up, the mulching 
over the root and whenit did rain 
the berries got all the moisiu «6 there 
was. 

Next week we will continue our 
discussion, but before I bid you good- 
night, I want to call your attention 
to that $50. Itis too much for pin 
money, so putit inthe bank for a 
little while. You’ve got a home to 
make for your old age and this will 
make a good doorstes. Remember, 
you have vegetables growing for pin 
money—all you will need and mors, 
too. Lat them grow for a few days 
and [ will cail in again. 





VALUABLE FARM BOOKS. 
Prinoiples of Agriculture. By Prof. 
L. H. Bailey, of Cornell University. 
Handsomely illustrated. 300 pages. 
Price, $1.25. 


We really do not believe that the 
average North Carolina farmer can 
anywhere invest $1.25 to better ad- 
vantage than by sending that 
amount to us fora copy of Prof. L. 
H. Bailey’s ‘‘Principles of Agricul- 
tare.’’ ‘This is a work which tells 
the ‘‘whys and wherefores’’—the 
principles—of the ‘‘business’’ of 
farming. Itis written by a manof 
great ability who knows his subject 
by long years of actual experience 
and scientific study. The farmer 
who secures a copy of this work 
and studies it during his spare 
moments this summer will not only 
find much pleasure thereby, but will 
find greater interest in his work, a 
broader view of his profession and 
the probability of making many 
more dollars as a result of his study. 
There are many books upon the 
market, but not for many years, we 
firmly believe, has one been issued 
which the average reader of this 
paper so badly needs. The work is 
handsomely bound, well illustrated, 
olearly printed and contains 300 
pages. Send us $1.25and geta copy. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 

A SPECIAL PRICE. 


We have now decided to senda 
copy of this valuable work and a 
year’s subscription to The Progress- 
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xamine agricultural statistics and 
oigh rank North Carolina takes in yield 
acre of grasses and forage crops, on 
pure ber advantages for Stock-raising with 
those of other States. Profit by these facts 
Grow grasses; raise stock. And whether you 
have few animals or many, you cannot afford 
not to read 


Grasses and Forage Plants of the Sout 
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It is a complete manual of the ou). 
ture of grasses and forage plants of 
the South. It contains about 149 
pages, and is written in a style to be 
anderstood by everyone. 


The book discusses the character. 
istics of the principal prasses, the 
maintenance of pastures and mead. 
ows, leguminous forage plants, wild 
pastures, eto. It is fully illustrated 
with original analytical engravings 
by Scribner, our greatest STass ex. 
pert, and embellished with a large 
number of half tone cuts of field 
operations. 


Killebrew’s former work on grasses 
js now entirely out of print and 
rings $3 a copy. This new book con 
tains all the information in the for- 
mer work, re-written, and embodies 
the results of twenty years’ additional 
experience of the writer and all the 
information abtained by the experi- 
ment stations and the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


LOOK AT PRICES: 
W 


We have 80 copies this valn- 
able work on hand, and, until 
further notice, will send one 
copy of ‘‘Killebrew’s Grasses 
and Forage Crops’’ to any ad. 
dress for only 25 cents. 


Or one copy Free as a pre- 





mim for $1 in new subscrip- 
tions to The Progressive Far- 
rer. 

oo one copy with The Pro- 
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Gleason’s Horse Book. 
PROF. OSCAR GLEASON. 


400 Pages, 130 Illustrations. 


Renowned throughout America and patronized by the United States Gov- 
ernment us the most expert and successful horseman of 
The whole work 
--comprises— 
; —History,~ | 
Breeeding, Training, Breaking, Driving, Feeding, 
Grooming, Shoeing Doctoring, Telling Age, and, General care of the Horse 
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EFFECTUAL 


The most effectual remedy in use for 
the cure of ailmeuts of horses and cattle is 


GOMBAULT’S 
CAUSTIC BALSAM 


Used as a Plister 
or Lotion. 





rhis preferred remedy is prepared ex- 


clusively by |. E. Gombault, ex-Veterinary 
> 


urgeon to the French Government Stud. 
‘sa HUVAN REMEDY for ° 
matism, Sprains, Sore Farcot ants 


is invaluable 
very bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is 
$1.50 


Warranted to #ive satisfaction. Priee . 
per bottle. Sold by druggists, or sent by ex- 
press, charges paid, with full directions for its 


use, Send for descriptive cire " A A 
nials,ete. Address peive circulars, testime 


THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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